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Introduction 


Sociologists and observers of religion in America are noting a growing dissent from 
the traditional exclusivism and finality of the orthodox Christian doctrine of salvation 
among the present generation of evangelicals.! The problem of defining who is saved and 
who is not saved, which was definitively clear for the previous generation of evangelical 
believers, has become an area of debate. 

Orthodox Christianity holds that personal salvation is possible only through a faith 
relationship with Jesus Christ in this life; a moral life is not sufficient for acceptance into 
heaven. The corollary to this soteriological formulation has traditionally been the 
understanding that all those who have never heard and had a chance to respond to the 
gospel message are damned to an eternity in hell. This corollary has been the cornerstone 
of Christian missions throughout the history of the Church and has largely defined the 
character of conservative Protestantism in America, but pollsters are observing a shift away 
from this view. This paper will examine the character of this phenomenon and its possible 
implications for theology and ethics. 

For the purposes of this study, this shift away from traditonal Christian soteriology 
will be defined as an openness to the doctrine of universal salvation. Granted, not 
everyone who is presently questioning the exclusivism and finality of the orthodox view of 
personal salvation is willing to go so far as to swing wide open the doors of heaven and 
allow everyone to enter. Some have proposed annihilationism (non-believers will simply 
cease to exist), while others argue for an emphasis on the positive: “All persons are elect in 
Christ (i.e., ‘saved,’ ‘justified’) except those who the Bible expressly declares will be 


finally lost.”2 However, even one step away from what has been for centuries an 


Tjames Davidson Hunter, Evangelicalism: The Coming Generation (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1987), p. 35. See also Richard Quebedeaux, The 
Wordly Evangelicals (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1978), pp. 20-21. 

2This positive semantic shift is what Neal Punt proposes as "Biblical 
Universalism" in his book Unconditional Good News (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1980). ‘ 
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important Church doctrine indicates a discontentment with particularism, and as such can 
be seen as a step in the direction of universalism, regardless of whether it is extrapolated on 
through. 

But instead of defining universalism in terms of what it is not, i.e., anything other 
than traditional soteriology, it is important to outline the specifics of a working definition. 
In the broadest sense, universalism is the doctrine that every human being ultimately will be 
in heaven or, stated negatively, no human being will be condemned to hell. In order to 
examine the influence of this optimistic doctrine in the history of American Evangelicalism 
it is necessary to refine this general statement further. 

I would like to propose that there are two distinct categories of universalistic 
thinking. Furthermore, there are three uses of universalism that fall into these two 
categories.3 

The first category of universalism I will call “Generic Universalism” because it 
affirms all religions as paths to God and, consequently, rejects the majority of biblical 
revelation, or at least does not look at it too closely. Within the Christian context this 
would be characterized by H. R. Niebuhr’s well-known description of theological 
liberalism in the early 20th century: 


A God without wrath brought men without sin into a kingdom without judgment 
through the ministrations of a Christ without a cross.4 


The second category of universalistic thinking I will call “Christocentric 
Universalism,” because it insists on Christ as the only path to salvation. It affirms that all 
people, because the death and resurrection of Christ is already effective in their lives, will, 
at some stage in their development, whether in this life or before the throne of God, be 
liberated from sin and come to recognize Jesus as Savior and Lord. The fact that all people 
will be ultimately in heaven does not remove proclamation of the gospel as the central focus 

~ 3}. am indebted to Bernard Adeney for clarifying my thoughts on this with his 


comments in response to my paper "Jacques Ellul: Universal Salvation and 
Eschatology," (M.A. Seminar, New College Berkeley, May 13, 1987). 


4H. Richard Niebuhr, The Kingdom on God in America (New York: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1937), p. 193. 
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of discipleship. In the same way that Paul denies that the believer can continue to sin “that 
grace might increase,” the christocentric Universalist denies that evangelism can be stopped 
just because everyone will be saved. Cultural relativism and scientific positivism, which 
are so often blamed for the rise of universalistic thinking, are not operating in the same way 
in this doctrine as they are in Generic Universalism because Christocentric Universalism 
rejects all paths to God except Christ. 

The three uses of universalism are as follows: 1) as a rationalizing excuse which 
gives one a reason for not involving oneself in evangelizing and discipling a lost and 
hurting world, 2) as a resolution of potential psychic paralysis in the midst of radical 
discipleship or, 3) as a theological last hope; that is, an openness to the possibility of one 
final great reversal based on one’s knowledge of God’s grace. 

The first use is located entirely within the Generic Universalism that is so shaped by 
the relativism and positivism of Enlightenment thinking. The third use is centered entirely 
on Christocentric Universalism, because it recognizes that objective truth exists only in 
Christ, but argues that if even one person is lost, Christ’s work on the cross fails. Use 2 is 
a combination of 1 and 3—the perspective of one who is in the midst of radical, 
compassionate discipleship and finds it too despairing to think of those who die in 
oppression and suffering without Christ as being eternally damned and therefore 
compromises and allows that Christ’s salvific work covers those people as well. 

This thesis will focus on the second and third uses, because these are the types 
found among the present generation of Evangelicals. I will argue that the roots of use 3 are 
the most subtle and not completely unbiblical. 

For both this study, and Christian theology and ethics in general, it is important to 
differentiate between use 1 and use 3. There is little of value in use 1, but there are 
potentially positive aspects of a use 3 perspective. For example, on one level — 
Christocentric Universalism is a reaction to an overemphasis on the conversion act. It is a 
reaction to the reduction of salvation to privatistic redemption, to the Four Spiritual Laws, 


to “praying the prayer,” to the skewed, privatistic perspective on discipleship that says you 
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are saved if you have “made a decision for Christ” regardless of what you do with your life 
after that. By saying that everyone will end up in heaven, Christocentric Universalism 
removes the infrastructure of empty piety and cultural “Born-Again” religion with its almost 
total focus on the conversion act, on Jesus Christ as Savior with only lip-service to Jesus 
Christ as Lord. There are, however, the obvious and not so obvious dangers of 
universalism that go along with this renewed emphasis on the lordship of Christ. All these 
issues are the subject of this study and will be investigated at length. 

In the first part of this study I will examine the theological foundations of American 
Evangelicalism in an attempt to uncover the intellectual roots of universalistic doctrine. I 
will pay particular attention to the developments of New England Theology in the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

I have chosen to focus on this period for two reasons: 1) Theology in New England 
ran the gamut of soteriological extremes from Calvinism’s strict limited atonement to a 
wide-open universal salvation. An understanding of the evolution that took place in these 
Opposing perspectives on salvation will help us to understand the present openness toward 
universalism. 2) New England Theology contains the origin of American revivalism with 
its legitimation of subjective experience in determining theological truth, and its penchant 
for separating the saved from the lost according to dramatic conversion experiences. These 
two characteristics of revivalism both encouraged universalism and exacerbated the 
argument against it. Understanding such contradictory movements will shed some light on 
the present generation’s tendency to approach soteriological issues with an unconscious 
doctrinal-emotional dualism. 

In Part Two I will make a brief survey of where mainstream evangelical doctrine 
falls today and examine the thinking of two contemporary theologians, Jacques Ellul and 
Vernard Eller, who have been associated with universalistic theology. 

In Part Three I will examine the theological infrastructures which generate the 
question of ethical motivation in order to determine whether or not universalism is 


necessarily the end of ethical responsibility. I will argue that universalism is, in fact, 
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incompatible with contemporary evangelical ethics and evangelism, but only because 
Evangelicalism has mistakenly come to view everything in terms of personal, future 
salvation. 

I will attempt to show that evangelical theology is a “de-eschatologized” theology 
and, for that reason, exhibits a strong dualism, most notably in its soteriology. It is true 
that contemporary Evangelicalism is characterized by a strong interest in the "end times," 
and for that reason it would seem unfair to critize it for a lack of eschatology. The point 
that I will argue, however, is that Evangelicalism’s eschatology, while strongly 
emphasizing apocalyptic concerns, has a severely impoverished view of the kingdom of 
God. A truly biblical eschatology balances the apocalyptic yearnings for a fulfilled cosmic 
order with a concrete vision of how God is working through history, real politics, and 
human instrumentality to bring about his kingdom. Because Evangelicalism largely tends 
to ignore the Kingdom component in biblical eschatology, I feel justified in using the 
modifiers “de-eschatologized” and “re-eschatologized.” The reader should bear in mind 
that these made-up terms refer to a lack (and a rediscovery) of a balanced, biblical 
eschatology, which I feel is essential to faithful Christian discipleship. 

In contrast to Evangelicalism’s de-eschatologized theology, Jacques Ellul and 
Vernard Eller are attempting to re-eschatologize the faith. Their biblically eschatological 
emphasis on hope and freedom in Jesus Christ, when viewed from the dualistic, de- 
eschatologized perspective of evangelical theology, is too often misinterpreted as 


universalism. 
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10 
Chapter One 
Past Roots: 150 Years of Debate 

If the Calvinism of America’s Puritan forefathers is anything in relation to the 
doctrine of Christian universalism, it is its opposite. The Calvinist’s belief that Christ’s 
atonement is limited to effecting the salvation of a limited number of preordained saints is 
about as far as one can go in the opposite direction from Christian universalism and still 
retain an aspect of grace and redemption for humanity. But in this chapter I intend to show 
that there was a direct link between the Puritan Calvinism of 17th century New England 
and the popular Christocentric Universalism of the 18th century. 

The concern of the Puritan colonists to preserve a pure church and society in the 
New World led first to the Half-Way Covenant then to experimentation with revival 
preaching, as ways to bring the unregenerate to an experience of God’s saving grace. In 
the context of growing social diversity, revivals worked phenomenally well as a means for 
bringing the largest number of people into the church, but revivalism’s universal 
proclamation of the gospel implied a doctrine of general atonement, and this came back to 
haunt the Calvinist Puritans, with their strong sense of being among the elect minority. 

According to Calvinism’s five points of doctrine, an individual’s salvation did not 
turn on whether or not that person recognized his or her election. Salvation was entirely 
God’s work and if you were preordained to be in heaven you would end up there no matter 
what you did in this life. As long as there was a limited number of people for whom Christ 
substituted himself on the cross, then this doctrine caused no problems, but revivalism’s 
implication was that Christ substituted himself for everyone. Ifanyone could respond to an 
altar call then anyone could become a Christian and Christ’s atonement was for all. Since 
Christ’s work on the Cross was believed to have been a literal substitution for sinners, and 
revivalism’s implied general atonement says that that substitution was for everyone, the 


inevitable conclusion had to be universal salvation. 
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This conclusion was not unforeseen, and yet revivalism was too effective to be 
discounted, so Puritan theologian Jonathan Edwards and his successors legitimized 
revivalism by reinterpreting the meaning of the atonement. This reinterpretation ultimately 
proved to be unacceptable to the populace and the result was that many Christians became 


christocentric universalists during the late 1700 and early 1800s. 


A. Puritan Soteriological Foundations 

The two dominant concerns of American Puritanism were, according to Sydney 
Ahlstrom, 1) the way of salvation—identifying and experiencing the stages of personal 
development that led to a confirmation of one’s election by God and 2) personal and public 
responsibility—a sense of moral duty.! 

The form that confirmation of grace and election took was fundamentally 
experiential for the Puritans. The combination of emphases on experiential conversion and 
moral responsibility led the Puritans to center their theology on the concept of covenant; 
covenant between God and society, church and the individual believer. The experiential 
confirmation of these covenants was, however, primarily individualistic, and above all it 
was initiated by a reasoned understanding. Eugene White, in his study of Puritan rhetoric, 
points out that the Puritan conception of the universe as the perfect expression of God’s 
intent lent itself to an understanding of conversion as a process that strictly followed 
universal laws.2 God had originally designed human beings to interpret intellectually, and 
respond emotionally, to his divine will in a perfect way but Adam’s disobedience led God 
to withdraw his blessings from the human channels of understanding and emotions. 


Therefore, according to White, even though the Puritans highly respected and valued their 


1Theology in America: The Major Protestant Voices From Puritanism to Neo- 
Orthodoxy, ed. Sydney Ahlstrom (New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1967), p. 
27 

2Eugene E. White, Puritan Rhetoric: The Issue of Emotion in Religion 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois Univ. Press, 1972), p. 10. 
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emotions, they were still to be kept under supervision of the higher faculties, the 
understanding and the will.3 

This distrust of emotions characterized early American preaching. The major part 
of a typical sermon was spent on opening up the grammatical, logical and figurative 
meaning of a Scripture passage with the aim of leading one’s hearers to a rational 
conclusion and agreement. Only after a reasoned conviction was reached did the preacher 
try to work on the emotions of his listeners as support for their conclusions. 

Calvinism’s determined approach to the difficulties and pain of life made it an ideal 
faith for the colonizers of the New World. The Calvinist understanding of the initiation of 
conversion as a realization of one’s inconsequential status before God reinforced a healthy 
realism about the difficulties of day-to-day life for the early colonists. Despite their 
pessimism about the condition of humanity and the quality of life, the Puritans were, as 
Bruce Kuklick points out, passionate optimists because “they linked their despair about 
unregenerate humanity to their ecstacy about Christ’s atonement and the bliss of the 
saved.’4 In contrast to some of the English Divines who were by this time preaching a 
more optimistic covenant theology, almost allowing for the human ability to “will” 
salvation, the first generation of American Puritans used covenant theology in very strict 
and absolutist terms. Salvation of the individual was completely in God’s hands, 
according to his inpenetrable will. White proposes that this was due to the colonist’s self- 
perception that they were entirely of the elect, destined for heaven, and thus found the 
concept of a totally sovereign God, with his unrelenting demands, more acceptable than 
their European counterparts.> 

The colonizing Puritans had left a society that was hostile to their dissenting form of 


faith and had come to the New World with utopian hopes for a society uniform in its faith 


3]bid., p. 12. 


4Bruce Kuklick, Churchmen and Philosophers: From Jonathan Edwards to John 
Dewey (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985), p. 8. 


SWhite, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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and practice. Thus, the central cultural and intellectual concern of the Puritans during their 
first century in America was how to establish and maintain a pure church and society.© The 
foundation for this hope is best encapsulated in the epoch-characterizing phrase spoken by 
John Winthrop during the Atlantic passage in 1629: 


...Wee must Consider that wee shall be as a Citty upon a Hill, the eies of all people 
are uppon us./ 


The inevitable dilemma that faced the Puritans was how to keep the church pure 
when faced with the growing pluralism of society. In order that the actual church might 
best approximate the invisible church—those elect saints known only to God—the 
churches in the Puritan colonies allowed only those professing Christians who had shown 
“presumptive signs of grace” (a conversion testimony backed up by personal piety) into 
membership. But this became a problem when the children of these members, who were 
considered by lineage to be among the elect, did not all show the fruits of redemption and 
grace. 

The Half-Way Covenant of 1662 was an attempt to deal with this potentially 
contaminating influence without tearing apart the socio-political fabric that revolved around 
the church. According to the Half-Way Covenant, offspring of the elect were baptised as 
an external sign of their covenant with God. They were brought into the membership of 
the church but denied Communion until the external covenant of baptism was confirmed by 
an internal covenant of conversion in the Holy Spirit. 

The Half-Way Covenant succeeded only temporarily in preserving the social 
structure in New England. From its inception it was a controversial solution. The long- 
term effect, bearing out its critics’ predictions, was a compromised moral character among 
the church membership. This secularization of New England was inevitable as the 


population and diversity of the colonies grew, but the critics of the Half-Way Covenant 


6Kuklick, op. cit., p. 9. 


7Perry Miller, Errand Into the Wilderness, (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956), p. 11. 
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took the occasion to intensify their pastoral warnings ("Jeremiads”) that God might 
withdraw what the Puritans understood to be his societal covenant with the New World. 

In light of the general decline of social morality, the clergy was loath to emphasize 
purity and salvation by grace alone. At the extreme antinomian end of the doctrine of 
grace, no demands could be made on the sinner prior to receiving grace and no church code 
of morality could be imposed after its receipt, since grace came without conditions and was 
irrevocable. In order to steer a middle path between antinomianism and arminianism, the 
clergy outlined the path of “preparation” for salvation which included Bible study and 
introspection, supposedly to arouse a penitent spirit and a longing for grace. But it was 
emphasized that such preparation did not insure election. As Kuklick observes, “The 
prepared heart was almost necessary but never sufficient for salvation.”® 

Within the context of the Half-Way Covenant this emphasis on preparation enabled 
the church to accommodate the members of society who were not yet confirmed in their 
election without jeopardizing its congregational purity, as well as the purity of the social 
order that was seen as also falling under God’s covenant. If a person had not shown signs 
of presumptive grace, he or she was nevertheless preparing to receive the gift that might or 
might not be given. If the unregenerate had not been purified by God’s Spirit, at least they 
were not allowed to fall into the impurity of a worldly life; they were kept close to the altar, 
attentive and sensitive to God’s calling. 

It is not surprising that what seemed like such an idealistic solution to the growing 
pluralism in colonial society should have so quickly fallen into controversy. Faced with the 
tenuousness of a reliance on the Half-Way Covenant and the criteria of Preparation, pastors 
were more willing to accept revival as an appropriate environment in which adult sinners 
were led to a dramatic confirmation of grace. Solomon Stoddard (1642-1729), the 
grandfather of Jonathan Edwards, was one of the first promoters of revival in New 


England, an unthinkable concept among the Puritan pastors of the previous generation. 


8Kuklick, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Stoddard’s success with revivals at his church in Northampton, Massachusetts, was part of 
the beginning of a split within American Calvinism that was all but formalized by the end of 
the Great Awakening thirty years later. 

The debate that split American Calvinism was ostensibly over how the churches 
could insure that their members had actually received grace and were among the elect, but at 
the core of the debate was a disagreement over soteriology—who could actually be saved. 
On one side were the New Lights (also known as the New Siders or the New Divines), 
who approved of the revivals as a legitimate means for bringing the elect to a knowledge of 
their salvation. Partly as a result of the public character of revival meetings, the New 
Lights gradually broadened their understanding of the theology of Christ’s atonement. 
Calvinism’s concept of limited atonement was eventually rejected by almost all of the New 
Lights. Christ’s death and resurrection was understood as a general atonement; salvation 
was offered to everyone, one simply had to make the decision to believe. 

The opposition to the revivals, understood historically as a reaction to the 
emotionalism of dramatic conversions, formed two camps: the Old Lights, who were 
traditional Calvinists stressing the Puritan hierarchy of reason over emotions, and the 
liberal theologians, who stressed Enlightenment thinking and Natural religion. The Old 
Lights doggedly held to the doctrine of strict limited atonement, while the liberals tended to 
go beyond the New Divines’ universal offer of salvation to a universal efficacy of 
salvation. 

The limitation on salvation against which both sides were reacting had been a sticky 
point for Calvinism even before the codification of its five central points of doctrine by the 
Synod of Dort (1618-19), but it was an unavoidable subject for debate for the American 
church because of the utopian aspirations of the original colonizers and their persistent 
desire to maintain a pure church. 

The five point doctrine of Calvinism—that human beings are totally depraved by 


nature and unable to do anything to earn God’s grace; that a limited number of people are 
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elected, preordained, to receive God’s grace; that Christ’s atonement was limited to the 
salvation of these saints; that this election was unrefusable or irresistible; and that this grace 
could not be lost—had been codified as a response to the arminian heresy which had 
claimed the ability of human beings to do good on their own and thus somehow move 
toward their own salvation. 

The theology of Preparation produced a versatile doctrine because it could be 
weighted in either direction as the pastoral situation dictated. When antinomian tendencies 
threatened a relaxation of morals, the principles of preparation could be emphasized. When 
arminian tendencies threatened in a congregation (which was rarely a serious threat in 
Puritan New England), the pastor reminded everyone that ultimately preparation had no 
effect; grace was a free gift from God. 

In his experimentation with revival preaching, Solomon Stoddard was depending 
much more heavily on the work of the Holy Spirit than on the work of human beings, but 
he still did not throw out Preparation altogether. He still emphasized the means of grace 
that had been generally held as important in Preparation. However, whereas the Half-Way 
Covenant allowed for Bible study, self-examination and exclusively the sacrament of 
Baptism as the means of grace, Stoddard opened himself up to controversy by including 
Communion as another means. 

Because Stoddard was very dubious about the clergy’s ability to determine who had 
been saved, he allowed all “non-scandalous” persons into full church membership, 
regardless of whether or not they had undergone a conversion experience. In this sense, 
Stoddard was denying Preparation any efficacy at all and affirming a full dependence on the 
work of the Holy Spirit in conversion. 

This was the environment in which Jonathan Edwards found himself as a young 
pastor just beginning his career. In 1726 he was called to share the pulpit with his 
grandfather in Northampton. In 1729 Stoddard died and Edwards became senior pastor at 


the Northampton church. 
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When Jonathan Edwards took over his grandfather’s pulpit, his congregation had 
already been practicing an open Communion for 29 years. Part of the reasoning that had 
given rise to the Half-Way Covenant had been that baptism, and especially Communion, 
were celebrations of God’s grace already shown to his elect, but Stoddard taught that the 
sacraments were a means of grace to lead non-believers to faith. By opening the 
communion table to all who professed Christianity, regardless of whether or not they could 
witness to a personal conversion experience, Stoddard was not broadening the Puritan 
Half-Way Covenant as much as he was rejecting it. Like the ministers before him, he was 
worried about the moral decay of church and society, but unlike his predecessors, he was 
not so sure he could identify who was of the elect and who was not. The effect of an open 
communion table was to challenge directly the Calvinist doctrine of limited atonement. It is 
not surprising, then, to discover that Stoddard had rejected limited atonement. For 
Stoddard, the call to conversion was a “universal offer without exception.” 

Since Stoddard believed in the universal availability of salvation, yet remained 
unconfident about identifying the true church, he developed what was for his time a 
disturbingly radical dependence on the Holy Spirit to lead him in the method of evangelism. 
It was inevitable that such theology would move toward revivalism as its concrete 
expression. In one of his more influential tracts entitled “Directions How to Guide Souls 
Through the Work of Conversion” Stoddard makes the observation that “God leads men 
through the whole work of preparation partly by fear, and partly by hope.” 9 This 
discovery had led him to invert the traditional priorities of Puritan rhetoric and emphasize 
the emotions in leading his listeners to grace. White makes a good case that this inversion 
was the jumping-off point for American revivalism: 

[Stoddard] made revivalism possible by applying to conditional promises and the 

absolute premises of Puritan theology new emphases and techniques, such as a 


radical expansion of the means of grace, rationalized exploitation of the irrational 
nature of man, astute manipulation of psychological inducements to climactic 


9White, op. cit., p. 39. 
107bid., p. 37. 
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conversion, and the most powerful—up to that time—preaching of the stark terror 
of inscrutable judgment and of hell’s torments. !1 


Inasmuch as Stoddard was a good Puritan, he was not interested in emotional 
excess at his revivals, but he did believe in the validity of sudden, dramatic conversions. !2 
During Stoddard’s ministry in Northampton there were six localized revivals, which he 
preferred to call “harvests,” the last being witnessed by Edwards two years before 
Stoddard’s death. After assuming the pulpit in Northampton, Edwards reports that there 
was a spiritual dullness hanging over the town but this gave way in 1734 to a prolonged 
period of “awakening” that lasted for almost a year and prepared the ground for the Great 


Awakening in the early 1740’s.13 


B. Jonathan Edwards and Revivalism: A Lasting Influence on American 
Theology. 


The phenomenon of broad-sweeping evangelical revival in the American colonies 
known as the First Great Awakening (1740-42) has been written about extensively by 
historians. The impact that this period had on Jonathan Edwards is evident in the content 
and titles of his subsequent writings: A Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Works of God 
(1737); The Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God (1741); Some Thoughts 
Concerning the Present Revival in New England (1742); and A Treatise Concerning 
Religious Affections (1746). 

Edwards’s experiences in Northampton, especially his role in the Great 
Awakening, began a ferment in his pastoral style and theology that culminated in 1748 
when he made a stand against his grandfather’s inclusive church policies, which by then 
had become the norm in New England congregations. After assuming Stoddard’s 


pastorate, Edwards continued in his grandfather’s charitable membership and communion 


Mybid., p. 34. 
12Kuklick, op. cit., p. 13. 


13Jonathan Edwards, “A Narrative of Suprising Conversions,” The Select Works 
of Jonathan Edwards (London: Banner of Truth Trust, 1958), I, 9. 
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policies for almost 20 years, but after having thought through his observations of a revival 
that had touched every aspect of community life he decided to return to the pre-Half-Way 
Covenant policy of baptizing and serving Communion only to those who he was convinced 
had shown presumptive signs of grace. 

Edwards was just as concerned about the state of New England society as his 
predecessors had been, and he was, no doubt, as dissatisfied with the Half-Way Covenant 
as had been Stoddard. Ironically, it was the result of Stoddard’s experimentation with 
revival, which had developed, in part, as an alternative to individually identifying saved 
parishioners, that ultimately gave Edwards the basis for a more confident identification of 
the elect. As a result of Edwards’s observations of conversion behavior during the revival 
he felt much more confident at determining who among his parishioners had truly 
experienced God’s regenerative grace. 

The changing political climate also must have contributed to Edwards’s return to 
pre-Half-Way Covenant practices. Religious toleration and separation of Church and State 
had been proposed and practiced as early as 1636 in Rhode Island (just five years after the 
Massachusetts General Court had taken an opposite stand, making church membership 
mandatory for citizenship). These ideas were subsequently adopted in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland and were gaining support throughout New England as 
property ownership gradually replaced church membership as the main criterion for voting 
and holding public office. In 1791 these concepts were made the standard throughout the 
colonies with the passage of the Constitution’s First Amendment. 

At the same time that moves were being made toward greater separation of Church 
and State, Stoddard’s once-controversial church policies had become almost universally 
practiced by New England congregations. “Stoddard’s Way” was the reflection in the 
religious sphere of colonial society’s growing tolerance to pluralism. 

Like the Half-Way Covenant, Stoddard’s policies were an adaptation of 


Puritanism’s strict Covenant theology in order to be more relevant in society. But Edwards 
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felt that too much of Calvinism had been compromised in the adaptations. As intellectual 
understanding and assertion of the Christian doctrines came to be the only criterion for 
church membership, and society itself became more tolerant of all intellectual positions, the 
church lost its distinctive role in shaping society, at least from the perspective of the 
conservative Calvinists. Instead of the church defining what society should look like, 
society was more and more defining the shape of the church. This was what weighed so 
heavily on Edwards’s sensitive pastoral conscience. 

Edwards was reactionary in that he wanted to return to the root experience of 
American Puritanism that sought a pure fellowship of believers, but he was progressive in 
his realistic assessment and incorporation of the social and intellectual developments of his 
time. The Old Calvinists, Congregationalist moderates who opposed the emotionalism of 
the revivals, also wanted to recapture the theocentric character of society in which their 
forefathers had founded their settlements, but they were not willing to face the growing 
social pluralism that made a New England theocracy no longer viable. 

As intellectual and theologian, Edwards was writing at a time when the Newtonian 
scientific revolution was causing an upheaval in theological thinking. The Newtonian 
world view saw the universe as perfectly ordered by laws of motion and gravitation, set in 
place by God. Human beings were no longer at the center of the universe. Humanity was 
simply a tiny part of the vast mechanistic order of the cosmos. Human beings were subject 
to all the physical laws just like every piece of matter. 

As pastor and theologian, Edwards was keenly interested in how God imparted 
grace and how the faithful responded. Kuklick implies that it was Edwards’s personal 
experience of an overly-sensitive Calvinistic conscience, relieved only by an experimental 
confirmation of grace, which led him to embrace revivalism as an acceptable environment 


for faith. 14 


14Kuklick, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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Edwards brought his need of experiential confirmation of grace to the intellectual 
context of his time. There he discovered the ideas of the English philosopher John Locke 
which, he later wrote, “gave him more pleasure’ than the most greedy miser finds, when 
gathering up handfuls of silver and gold, from some newly discovered treasure.’ “!> In 
adapting so much of Locke’s thought to his theologizing on the Great Awakening, 
Edwards was responding with intellectual integrity to the thinking of his contemporaries 
while at the same time supporting his personal conviction that religious feelings, or 
affections, are of primary importance in experiencing grace and confirming election. 

The intellectual context leading up to Edwards’s time was one in which the ideas of 
René Descartes (1596-1650) dominated discussions of metaphysics. However, in light of 
Isaac Newton’s contributions at the end of the 17th century toward understanding the 
physical universe, Descartes’s ideas were being challenged. 

As a metaphysical dualist, Descartes divided the universe into a dualism of mind 
and matter. He argued that knowledge of the material world was mediated through the 
mind by sensations imposed upon the mind by matter: sight, hearing, smell and touch. 
Descartes believed that the mind’s reflection on these sensations would produce principles 
and truths about the world beyond the mind. In other words, the mind could come up with 
intuitive truths about the world apart from experience. 

Coming after Descartes, Isaac Newton (1642-1727) tied together a broad range of 
scientific insights and formulated universal laws of motion and gravity which offered an 
orderly, mechanistic world view that was fundamentally empirical and implied a 
contradiction to Descartes’s a priori intuitions; human beings cannot intuit truth, since truth 


is fundamentally empirical and must be experienced. 


15Jonathan Edwards, The Works of President Edwards (New York: G. & C. & 
H. Carvill, 1830), I, 30, as quoted in Rem B. Edwards, A Return to Moral and Religious 
Philosophy in Early America (Washington: University Press of America, Inc., 1982), p. 
2. 
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John Locke (1632-1704) successfully challenged the Cartesian world view by 
giving a philosophical foundation to Newton’s scientific breakthroughs. Locke can also be 
considered a metaphysical dualist, but working as he was in the Newtonian context, which 
had no room for nonempirical effects, he developed his philosophy based on the concept 
that the human mind did not possess innate principles enabling it to think on its own about 
the external world. Knowledge of the world depended solely on experience but, in order to 
retain a division between mind and matter, Locke postulated that mind-forming experience 
was not a direct experience of matter, rather it was the result of the mediatory idea of matter 
acting on the mind. Kuklick sums up the combined result of these developments in 
philosophical and scientific thought: 


The eighteenth-century understanding of nature no longer relied on cognition; it was 
subservient to empirical fact. !6 


In philosophizing on how humans experience grace, Edwards adopted Locke’s 
common sense idealism (the ideas of matter act on the senses to give experience) and took it 
the next logical step to metaphysical idealism (only the mind and its activities exist; matter 
does not exist.) But instead of mediatory ideas of matter acting on the human mind, 
Edwards proposed that God acted on the mind at each successive moment to impose ideas 
(sensations) of his perfectly ordered universe.!7 Thus, when a person was regenerated by 
the Holy Spirit, God impressed upon that person a new, revelatory idea of creation which 
was, nevertheless, empirical. Edwards allowed that degenerate minds might actually 
inibasiina the truths of religion but, without God imposing his new ideas on them, such 
notional knowledge would be insufficient for the new life of salvation. It would be like 
knowing that honey was a sweet substance without actually experiencing honey’s sweet 
taste.18 With God’s new graceful ideas in the regenerate mind, one’s whole experience of 


the world would change and therefore one’s behavior would be different. It was in the 


16Kuklick, op. cit., p. 17. 
17Jonathan Edwards, “The Mind,” Scientific and Philosophical Writings, ed. 
Wallace E. Anderson (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1980), p. 344. 


187bid., p. 375. 
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context of this change in behavior and affections that Edwards determined the possibility of 


identifying those who were truly saved. 


C. Stoddard and Edwards on the Limits of Salvation 

In rejecting the membership policies of his grandfather, Jonathan Edwards took a 
stand that he knew would have serious consequences for his ministry. The seriousness of 
his new position is reflected in both the strong reaction of his congregation and the fact that 
it was a reversal of a policy which he himself had followed for almost 20 years. The 
immediate result was that his congregation dismissed him from his pastorate on the explicit 
grounds that he had “departed from the principles which the great Mr. Stoddard brought in 
and practiced, and which he himself was settled upon, and a long time practiced.”!9 

After announcing his intentions to return to a pre-Half-Way Covenant membership 
policy and before being dismissed from his pulpit, Edwards attempted to preach on his 
reasons for reversing his position, but these sermons were boycotted by most of his 
congregation. In fact, as early as 1741 Edwards had implied that the basis for Stoddard’s 
generous membership policy—that no one could tell with certainty who were elect—was 
contradicted by the results of revival. In that year Edwards preached on the five certain 
“Distinguishing Marks” of salvation. After leaving Northampton, he continued to press his 
case in print with an essay entitled “Qualifications for Full Communion.” 

In light of the upheaval that Edwards’s change of mind caused in his own life and 
in the life of his church, it is curious that, contrary to the conventions of debate of his time, 
he went to great lengths to disagree agreeably with his Grandfather’s ideas, even after 
leaving his position at Northampton. In “Qualifications for Full Communion” Edwards 
continually refers to Stoddard as the “‘venerable and ever honored author” and goes so far 
as to interpret Stoddard’s position apologetically: 

The Late venerable Mr. Stoddard, and many other great divines suppose, that even 


excommunicated persons are still members of the church of God.... Yet, I suppose, 


19White, op. cit., p. 177. 
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no orthodox divines would hold these to be properly and regularly qualified for the 
Lord’s supper.29 


For Edwards, Stoddard was one of the great orthodox Divines. In “Distinguishing 
Marks,” Edwards notes that his call to work under his grandfather had brought him to a 
place where God’s Spirit was working: 

I had the Happiness to be settled in that Place two years with the venerable 

STODDARD; and was then acquainted with a Number that, during that Season, 

were wro’t upon, under his Ministry, and have been intimately acquainted with the 

Experiences of many others, that were wro’t upon before his Ministry, in a Manner 

agreeable to his Doctrine, and the Doctrine of all orthodox Divines; and of late that 

Work has been carried on there, with very much of these uncommon operations: 

but ’tis apparent to all to be the same Work, not only that was wro’t there six or 


seven years ago, but elder Christians there know it to be the same Work that was 
carried on there, in the former Pastor’s Days, tho’ there be some new 


Circumstances.?! 

From these writings, and from earlier diary excerpts we will examine, it is evident 
that Edwards struggled with the legacy of his grandfather’s ministry. He recognized the 
validity of Stoddard’s revival ministry, but he also saw the direction that revival had taken 
the Calvinist doctrine of limited atonement and he was not willing to accept this 
development, at least not formally. 

Stoddard’s theology rejected the limited atonement of strict Calvinism and affirmed 
that salvation was available to everyone who repented and turned to Christ. Whether or not 
his revivalism led him to a doctrine of general atonement, or whether general atonement 
inevitably leads to revivalism is beside the point. What is important to observe is that 
Stoddard’s understanding of general atonement was central to his revival preaching. 

Edwards was in a difficult position. His personal experience of assurance of grace, 
as well as his observations during the Great Awakening, led him to believe that revivals 
were legitimate works of God. At the same time, he could not bring himself to abandon the 


Calvinist belief in limited atonement. Edwards wanted to legitimize revival without 


22Jonathan Edwards, “Qualifications for Full Communion,” The Works of 
President Edwards (New York: Leavitt & Allen, 1856), I, 90. 

21Jonathan Edwards, “Distinguishing Marks,” as quoted in White, Puritan 
Rhetoric, p. 96 
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allowing it to broaden the limits on who could and who could not be saved. Edwards’s 
answer to this dilemma was to return to the pre-Half-Way Covenant membership policy. 
By claiming the ability to discern the elect according to certain unmistakable “distinguishing 
marks,”” Edwards was able to salvage limited atonement. Stoddard’s understanding of 
revival—an open invitation for all to repent and believe—was redefined as simply the best 
method for bringing the elect to an experience of grace; for sorting out the elect from the 
rest of humanity. 

The question of who is able to be saved was something that Edwards seems to have 
grappled with most of his life. He records in his diary that as a young adult he struggled 
with the severity of Calvinist soteriology: 

From my childhood up, my mind had been full of objections against the doctrine of 


God’s sovereignty, in choosing whom he would to eternal life, and rejecting whom 
he pleased; leaving them eternally to perish, and be everlastingly tormented in hell. 


It used to appear like a horrible doctrine to me.22 

But Edwards goes on to say that as a young adult he had been suddenly enlightened 
as to the “justice and reasonableness” of this doctrine by “an extraordinary influence of 
God’s Spirit.””, How this happened, he cannot say: “I never could give an account how, or 
by what means.”23 He can only tell his readers that he never again had the least objection 
to strict Calvinist soteriology. He even found himself delighting in the doctrine. 

In spite of this delighted conviction, it is evident from Edwards’s sermons that he 
never fully decided about the limits of atonement. On the one hand, in his sermon ““The 
Nature of the Affections” and in his essay “The Freedom of the Will” (1748), Edwards 
makes it plain that he believes in the Calvinist doctrine that all are damned except for the 
elect few. 

On the other had, he seems to be open to the doctrine of general atonement. In 
what Edwards considered his most powerful horrific sermon, “Future Punishment” 


(preached in 1741 during the Great Awakening ), he paints a picture of the torments of hell 


22Jonathan Edwards, Works, I, p. 15. 
23]bid. 
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and concludes, “Here is a little image of what you will be in hell, except you repent and fly 
to Christ.”4 In this conclusion he comes closest to his grandfather’s idea of atonement 
being universally offered; it is up to the individual to choose to repent and fly to Christ. 

Given these struggles over soteriology and the meaning of the atonement, it is not 
surprising that Edwards chose to focus the bulk of his theology on how grace is received, 
rather than grapple consistently with the issue of who receives it. It is also true that 
Edwards was more intellectually prepared to take this approach. Familiarity and 
competency with contemporary philosophies encouraged him to deal with the 
epistemological questions of faith—how we know what we know—rather than the content 
of faith, which was assumed to be complete in Calvinist doctrines. 

Stoddard opened up the possibilities of revivalism and raised the soteriological 
question of the availability of salvation. Edwards advanced revivalism by legitimizing it 
within a Calvinist framework but, consciously or unconsciously, his approach headed off 
any attempt to expand the doctrine of limited atonement. Edwards had dealt with this 
question personally through an unexplained epiphany experience, even if he had not 
completely resolved the issue intellectually in his sermons and writings. He certainly did 
not grapple with it systematically. This was left to the New England theologians in the 
century and a half following Edwards, those who were working in an intellectual context 
and according to a theological agenda that Edwards had largely defined. 

Edwards was singularly influential with his theology because he was able to 
revitalize orthodox Calvinism and make it relevant to his contemporaries. He had grasped 
the fundamental importance of retaining a constructive tension between orthopraxis, which 
insists on the correct outward manifestations of faith, and orthopiety, which emphasizes 


proper inward religious affections. Joseph Haroutunian feels the key to Edward’s success 


24Jonathan Edwards, “Future Punishment,” as quoted in White, Puritan Rhetoric, 
p. 177. 
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was his insight that orthodox Calvinism had become too focused on orthopraxis, and thus 
had lost any point of contact with the individual soul: 
For (Edwards) religion was independent of the problems of social morality and civil 
government. He ignored the social principles in the Calvinistic idea of theocracy, 
and made Calvinistic piety a matter which concerned primarily the relation of the 
individual soul to God. Edwards put the theology of Calvinism upon the basis of 


an empirical piety....Calvinistic theology was thus separated from its temporary 
social and political aspects, and restated as a religion of permanent human 


significance.25 

Edwards’s successors benefited from the revitalization of New England Theology 
that was generated by Edwards’s understanding of the importance of both orthopraxis and 
orthopiety. Ultimately, however, the New Divines were unable to keep these two sides of 
biblical faith together. Orthopiety fell into the mysticism of emotional peak experiences as 
frontier revivalism moved further and further away from orthopraxis in the late 19th 
century. Likewise, orthopraxis developed into the pragmatic intellectualizing of the Boston 
Unitarians as it moved away from orthopietism. 

It was in the context of orthopraxis splitting away from orthopietism at the end of 
the 18th century that American universalist doctrine arose. This development is best 
illustrated by the New Divine’s philosophical debate over the meaning of Christ’s death and 


resurrection. 


D. Defining a “Reasonable” Doctrine of Atonement 

In his book The Doctrine of the Atonement in Jonathan Edwards and His 
Successors, D. P. Rudisill makes a careful survey of how key thinkers among the New 
Divines reinterpreted the Calvinist doctrine of limited atonement. What the New Divines 
continually found themselves grappling with was the philosophical tension between the 
responsibility of human beings (free will to choose for or against God) and the absolute 
sovereignity of God (predestination and election). The New Divines wanted to synthesize 


their emphasis on the role of free will in revival, and in the socio-political context of 


25Joseph Haroutunian, Piety Versus Morality: The Passing of the New England 
Theology (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1932), p. xxi. 
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developing democracy and legal rights, with their Calvinist belief in the absolute 
sovereignity of God. At the same time, it appears that, unlike Edwards, none of them were 
able to draw on a moment of spiritual enlightenment for intellectual peace of mind in the 
midst of the paradox. The result was that the availablity of salvation kept expanding while 
God’s arbitrary will to decide who received salvation contracted. Ultimately, however, the 
New Divines were unwilling to give up their core concept of election, and this proved to be 
the downfall of New England Theology. 

Rudisill points out that the atonement was not a theological issue in the New 
England of Edwards’ time.2© It was almost universally held that Christ’s passion exactly 
satisfied distributive justice by suffering “the precise quantity and precise quality of 
punishment that the elect would have suffered throughout eternity if Christ had not suffered 
in their stead.”27 Rudisill does not come to any conclusion whether or not Edwards was 
thinking independently about the atonement, but he does note that Edwards made an 
important modification in the Calvinist understanding of exact equivalency in Christ’s 
substitutionary suffering.28 

For Edwards, Christ did not suffer the precise quantity of penalty for the elect 
because his nature—his perfection and his relationship to God—magnified the quality of 
the suffering he underwent. Rudisill calls this shift in emphasis from quantity to quality of 
suffering “a fissure in the dam of the Old New England view:” 


Once a fissure is made in a dam the pressure of the harnessed water will relentlessly 
demand its enlargement. Soon the rushing current will become uncontrollable.29 


It is more constructive, however, to view Edwards’s modification of Calvinism as 
having accomplished the revitalization of doctrines that were quickly being left behind by a 
changing American society. Edwards’s successors continued this process of 


26Dorus Paul Rudisill, The Doctrine of the Atonement in Jonathan Edwards and 
his Successors (New York: Poseidon Books, Inc., 1971), p. 20. 


27[bid., p. 9. 
281bid., p. 26. 
291bid., p. 130. 
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reinterpretation, insuring another century of vital church life and theological discussion in 
New England but ultimately leading New England Theology into a deadend. 

The most significant modification of Edwards’ thought made by his successors was 
the introduction of “moral government” theory into the framework of Calvinism. The 
Covenant emphasis of Puritanism already contained the seed for a governmental approach 
to understanding the relationship between God and his creatures. In an environment of 
increasing democracy in politics, a perspective on God as “moral governor” was very 
enthusiastically appropriated and easily propogated. 

The central concept of Puritanism was the idea of a covenant-defined relationship 
between a powerful ruler and his chosen people. The Lord voluntarily limited himself in 
dealing with human beings. The Law, as the perfect expression of God’s love, defined the 
self-imposed covenantal limits by which God ruled. As part of their attempts to make 
Calvinism relevant for their time, the New Divines emphasized this governmental aspect of 
the Puritan covenant understanding. This led the New Divines to view God as a 
constitutional monarch who ruled justly according to his law. 

In contrast to the Enlightenment idea of constitution defined by social contract, the 
New Divines saw God’s ruling constitution as simply inherent in his being. The idea that 
God’s constitution expressed “the nature of things” drew on the Newtonian world view 
that the natural world was a law-governed mechanism, while expanding this concept to 
cover the moral world as well.39 

Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), a pupil and successor of Edwards, was the first New 
Divine to adopt the moral government model. He also drew on the general justice 
atonement ideas of Hugo Grotius (published in 1617), to broaden the scope of atonement 
from limited to general. 

Like Edwards, Bellamy viewed Christ’s suffering and death as equivalent to the 


penalty that humanity deserved, but Christ’s suffering also served to vindicate the law of 


30Kuklick, op. cit., p. 61. 
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God, to keep it from falling into disrespect. This modification of Edwards’ doctrine of 
atonement began a shift in the fundamental nature of the atonement that was continued by 
the other New Divine theologians. 

On the surface, it seems illogical that Jonathan Edwards would write an approving 
preface to Bellamy’s True Religion Delineated, in which Bellamy outlined his move away 
from limited atonement. However, Edwards was able to accept Bellamy’s idea of general 
atonement because Bellamy had simply shifted the position and function of God’s 
sovereign election.3! Contra Edwards, he wrote that atonement was universal, but, if left 
on their own, everyone would reject this general saving grace of God. Only those whom 
God elects to receive special grace would be saved. Only special grace is irresistable. It 
was still only the elect that would make it into heaven, but the elect were no longer a 
minority. Bellamy calculated the ratio of saved to damned at no less that 1700 to one.32 

Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), also a pupil of Edwards, formulated his theory of 
atonement completely within the moral government model. For Hopkins, there was no 
equivalency or substitutionary quality in Christ’s passion. The purpose of Christ’s 
suffering death was to vindicate God’s perfect law, in order that his government should not 
fall into anarchy. Once God had vindicated his law, he was free to offer grace without the 
danger of provoking misunderstanding among his creatures.73 Once again, in Hopkins’s 
scheme the atonement is understood as being general in character, but only those elect to 
whom God gives special grace actually take advantage of it. Hopkins discarded the 
remnant of substitutionary suffering that Bellamy had attempted to preserve, and, although 
he emphasized Christ’s suffering, he interpreted it exclusively as evidence for the severity 


with which God views sin. 


31Rudisill, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

32Henry F. May, The Enlightenment in America (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1976), p. 60 

33Rudisill, op. cit., pp. 118-119. 
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The fact that among the New Divines there was an ongoing debate over the meaning 
of Christ’s suffering and death points to a deeper insecurity over soteriological assumptions 
in the New England Theology. It is the theory of some scholars that the Moral 
Government theory was adopted as a reaction to universalistic tendencies: 

Universalism was thus the occasion of the introduction into the world of the New 

England theory of atonement. In fact, the New England divines could make no 

other reply. The position that the merit of Christ was sufficient for the salvation of 

all men, or that he died for all, seemed too Scriptural to be denied, and indeed never 
had been except in extreme schools of Calvinism...The only way of avoiding the 
conclusions [of the Universalists] was to acknowledge the invalidity of the premise; 


and hence it was that all the next following New England Divines employed the 
new theory of the atonement as the great argument against their Universalist 


opponents.34 

But from where did these universalistic tendencies arise? 

Edwards’ legitimation of revival within the framework of Calvinist theology had 
heightened the validity of subjective religious experience to the point where revivalists 
(Evangelicals) of the era found it painless to adopt a moderate Enlightenment stance in 
which revelation and tradition were required to fall in line with reason and experience. 

Reason and experience had led Edwards to his acceptance of revival as a legitimate 
arena for religious conversion. Despite his formal acceptance of limited atonement, 
Edwards preached with inconsistency in this area and it was not surprising that his 
successors would abandon limited atonement as being inconsistent with revivalism. 

Edwards A. Park, who assembled the various New Divine positions on the 
atonement into his book The Atonement (1859), recognized that once Bellamy had 
abandoned limited atonement he had found it necessary to abandon the Calvinist doctrine of 
the substitutionary suffering of Christ also. If Christ literally endured the whole penalty of 
sin for those whom he died to save, then: 

...all men for whom he died will be saved. But all men will not be saved. None 


but the elect will be saved. Then Christ died for the elect only. Thus the doctrine 
of Limited Atonement is a necessary result from the doctrine that Christ literally 


34R H. Foster, “The Eschatology of the New England Divines,” as quoted in 
Joseph Allen and Richard Eddy, A History of the Unitarians and the Universalists in the 
United States (New York: the Christian Literature Co., 1894), p. 397. 
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satisfied the demands of law and distributive justice. But Dr. Bellamy teaches that 
the doctrine of Limited Atonement is false. He thus undermines the whole theory 


of Christ’s literal punishment, and supererogatory obedience.35 

The New Divines were attempting to operate within a Calvinistic context under two 
contradictory a priori assumptions: 1) the validity of revival preaching for bringing about 
the conversion of any listener and, 2) the salvation of a limited elect. They had enough 
insight to realize that limited atonement denied the importance of revivalism, and thus they 
adopted general atonement. They also understood that the theory of Christ’s vicarious 
suffering, when combined with general atonement, contradicted the idea of salvation of a 
limited elect, so they reformulated their understanding of Christ’s suffering. 

In the long run, New England Theology’s attempt to understand Christ’s suffering 
as merely upholding God’s moral rule turned out to be more difficult to swallow than the 
contradicting assumptions that led to moral government theory in the first place. The moral 
government theory of atonement may have been acceptable during the decades of nascent 
democracy in America, but the idea that God would have his son suffer as a spectacle, in 
order to uphold the integrity of his law, could not find wide intellectual and emotional 
acceptance beyond the heyday years of the American Revolution. 

Evangelical New Englanders were unwilling to abandon the Old Calvinist doctrine 
of Christ’s substitutionary sacrifice for humanity. At the same time, however, their pioneer 
spirit of independence, which was to make them so vulnerable to the “common sense” 
element of moderate Enlightenment thinking, had won them over to the efficacy of revival 
preaching. In the context of evangelical revivalism, the Old Calvinist idea of Christ’s 


substitutionary sacrifice necessarily led to universalism. 


35Edwards A. Park, The Atonement. Discourses and Treatises by Edwards, 
Smalley, Maxey, Emmons, Griffin, Borge, and Weeks, With an Introductory Essay by 
Edwards A. Park (Boston: Congregational Board of Publishers, 1859), as quoted in 
Rudisill, The Doctrine of Atonement, pp. 40-41. 
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Doug Frank points out that the growing prosperity of the American experiment only 
reinforced the Enlightenment elements inherent in revivalism, which further entrenched the 
acceptibility of revival preaching: 

The notion that religious conversion was purely God’s doing seemed controverted 

by the evidence offered daily that dynamic Christian evangelists, by rational 

persuasion and emotional techniques, could guarantee the gathering-in of converts. 

The eternal selectiveness of this inscrutable God did not seem properly democratic, 

nor was it useful in confirming the superiority of an American system in which 


every person had an equal chance at temporal salvation, with the prizes going to the 
worthiest.36 


Those New Englanders who were willing to examine the assumption that not all 
human beings will be in heaven found that such thinking did not set well with their reason 
and experience of God as gracious and loving. In a social and theological environment 
such as existed in the late 18th and early 19th centuries in America it is not surprising that 


universalistic teachings would flourish. 


E. Three Universalists in American During the Late 1700s 

The last quarter of the 18th century saw an explosion of interest in univeralistic 
doctrines. In the turbulence created by the mixing of Calvinist and Enlightenment traditions 
the common man’s willingness to consider universalistic ideas was unprecedented in 
America. In 1783 the Presbytery at Windham, Connecticut felt it necessary to go on record 
warning: 


If the best accounts we can obtain deserve credit, this doctrine [universal salvation] 
rings from so many pulpits through the land already, that every minister of the 
gospel who does not wish it to become universally taught and received is now 
called on, as he tenders the cause of God and the best interests of souls, to stand 


forth and openly disavow it.37 


36Douglas Frank, Less Than Conquerors: How Evangelicals Entered the 
Twentieth Century (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), pp. 14-15 

37Joseph H. Allen and Richard Eddy, A History of the Unitarians and the 
Universalists in the United States (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1894), 
pp. 386-387. 
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All that was required to solidify universalistic doctrine was a catalyst in the form of 
a spokesman and evangelist. Among the many people who sought to play that role, three 
men stood out as champions of the general teaching. 

John Murray, (1741-1815), was the first preacher in the New World to gain 
prominence as a Christian universalist. He was born in England to strict Calvinist parents 
and initially converted to Christianity by the preaching of George Whitefield in Scotland. 
As a zealous young member of the Whitefield Society, Murray was given the assignment to 
win back to the Whitefieldian congregation a young woman who had converted to 
universalism. Murray was upset to discover that he could not answer the woman’s 
arguments satisfactorily and eventually, after much soul searching and prayer, he and his 
wife began to attend the church services of Rev. James Relly, (1720-1780), a much 
maligned but influential universalist pastor in London. Relly had been a preacher in 
Whitefield’s communion until 1750, when he became a Universalist and organized a 
society of believers in London, where he ministered for 30 years until his death. 

Despite his first impressions of Relly’s congregation, (“They did not appear very 
religious; that is, they were not melancholy; and I therefore suspected they had not much 
piety”),28 Murray discovered that most of what he had been told about Relly was false. He 
gradually came to the conclusion that Relly’s teaching was more biblical that what he had 
been hearing at the Whitefield Society and he began to attend Relly’s church regularly. 

When Murray’s fellow Society members found out about his interest in 
universalism they confronted him and proceeded to excommunicate him. Following this 
abandonment by his friends, his wife died suddenly and the grieving Murray decided to 
emigrate to the New World in order to make a new start. 

Murray arrived in America in 1770. His ship ran aground in a small inlet on the 


New Jersey coast and while the crew waited for the next high tide to lift the ship off the 


38Richard Eddy, Universalism in America, 1636-1800 (Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House, 1884), I, 115. 
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sand, Murray went ashore to obtain supplies. As he tells the story in his autobiography, 
while ashore he was met by a man who told him he had been awaiting his arrival.39? Under 
the conviction that, “God who has put it into my heart to build this house will send one 
who shall deliver unto me his own truth—who shall speak of Jesus Christ and his 
salvation,” this farmer had built a small chapel next to his home and had been waiting 
patiently. The day that Murray’s ship came into view he heard the Lord tell him, “In that 
vessel cast away on that shore, is the preacher you have been so long expecting.” This 
man convinced a reluctant Murray to preach to his neighbors that Sunday. Murray was 
warmly received and thus began his preaching career in the American Colonies. 

As Murray’s speaking style and appearance was similar to the late Whitefield’s, he 
was quickly in much demand as a guest preacher. Since he was not interested in creating a 
sect or even a separate Universalist Society, he did not see any reason to highlight his 
universalist convictions: 


I was contented with proclaiming the truth as it is in Scripture language 
only—leaving to my hearers deductions, comments, and applications.40 


But he soon found himself questioned about his position on salvation and he could 
not avoid confessing to his universalist hope. As a result, most of the pastors who had, up 
to that point, enthusiastically endorsed him began to speak out against him and Murray’s 
teaching became more focused on a defense of his understanding of salvation. 

Throughout his life, Murray remained in complete agreement with Relly’s 
interpretation of Scripture, an orthodoxy in every respect except for its optimistic view of 
the atonement: 

Christ, in his corporate capacity, was truly guilty of the offense of the human race, 

and could be, as he actually was, justly punished for it; and the race, because of this 

union, really suffered in him all the penalty which he endured, and thus fully 


satisfied justice. There is no more punishment, therefore, due for sin, nor any 
further occasion for declaring the demands of the law, except to make men feel their 


39[bid., p. 125. 
40Allen and Eddy, History of Unitarians and Universalists, p. 391. 
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inability to obey, and thus compel them to an exclusive reliance on Christ the 
head.41 


The main impact that this view had on American Calvinism was its argument that 
general atonement requires universal election. Once one accepted the case for universal 
election, then one had to grapple with the idea that salvation might also be universal. 

Murray was in the minority among universalists with his belief that, due to Christ’s 
work on the cross, no punishment remained after death. Almost all of his fellow 
universalists believed in redemptive punishment: the view that non-believers would suffer 
punishment after death, but only to the extent necessary to bring them to repentance, 
(“though some of the most perverse may continue obstinate, perhaps, till the fifty- 
thousandth year.’’)42 

Elhanan Winchester (1751-1797), came to believe such a version of universal 
restoration. Winchester was the best known Baptist pastor to convert to universalism at the 
end of the 18th century. He began his pastoral career in 1770 with an ordination into the 
“Open Communion Baptist” church in Rehobath, Massachusetts. His first moves as a 
pastor were to close the communion table to non-church members, renounce all arminian 
beliefs and begin a regime of strict doctrinal Calvinist preaching. These actions eventually 
led to his dismissal at Rehobath, but secured for him a reputation as one of the Colonies’ 
leading Old Light Calvinist preachers.43 

In 1774 Winchester was asked by an acquaintance to review a copy of a work 
entitled Everlasting Gospel, written by a German pastor under the pen name of “Paul 
Siegvolck.” Everlasting Gospel was a popular European work arguing the biblical basis of 


universal salvation. It had been brought over to the Colonies by German mystics, Baptists, 


417bid., pp. 392-93. 
421bid., p. 422 
43Eddy, Universalism in America, p. 223. 
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Mennonites and Quakers who settled in the Pennsylvania area around 1720. By 1750 it 
had been translated into English and was in wide circulation.44 

Winchester found the work to be a “‘pleasant, ingenious hypothesis,” but did not 
find it worth thinking about too deeply—at least not until he began to question the 
exclusivism of his own strict Calvinist views a few years later. In 1779, as the result of 
what he called a growing “compassion for souls,” Winchester began to re-examine the 
doctrine of limited atonement. He found himself experiencing a strong desire to preach in 
the New Light revival style: 

I was gradually led into this way of preaching, without considering anything about 


its consistency with strict Calvinism; but finding myself ever happy and 
comfortable in my own mind, and that this method of preaching was highly useful, 


I continued to go on in the same course.45 

This new-found passion for revival led Winchester to preach, with much success, 
to the slaves on southern plantations—something that few had attempted up to that time. 
Observing the great numbers of conversions among blacks and whites wherever he 
preached, Winchester re-evaluated his understanding of limited election and frequently 
recalled to mind the arguments he had read in Siegvolck’s Everlasting Gospel. Over the 
course of a year he came to affirm both universal election and general atonement, which led 
him to the conclusion that the universal restoration of all moral beings was a biblical 
doctrine. 

During the time that Winchester was working through these ideas, he secured a job 
as minister at the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia. Within 3 months his preaching had 
begun to stir controversy and over the course of his two years in pastoral ministry the 
church was split in half. In 1782 Winchester left with close to 100 excommunicated church 
members and began a new congregation. 

Winchester’s theology was similar to Murray’s only in its attempt to preserve 


Christian orthodoxy apart from an optimistic soteriology. Winchester believed that 


44Eddy and Allen, History of Unitarianism and Universalism, p. 356. 
45Eddy, Universalism in America, p. 223. 
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punishment after death remained for the non-believer; it simply was not an eternal 
punishment. Murray and Winchester enjoyed a warm friendship despite their theological 
disagreement, but the majority of Winchester’s followers disparaged Murray’s doctrine as a 
discouragement to the pursuit of holiness and an encouragement to antinomianism.4® 
Like Murray among the congregationalist churches, Winchester and his divided 
church were representative of a broader movement toward universalistic doctrine among the 
Baptists. Many Baptist preachers and congregations adopted universalism during the last 
quarter of the 18th century. The General History of the Baptist Denomination 
begrudgingly admits that, ‘““The rage for this doctrine prevailed for a time to a considerable 
extent.”47 In the History of the Philadelphia Baptist Association blame for this 
development is laid on the spread of General Atonement theory: 
The year of 1790 presents no joyful aspect. Clouds and storms, tornadoes and 
volcanic eruptions, echoed and reechoed from Dan to Beersheba. The doctrine of 
“general provision,” like an unexpected pestilence, or as the insidious, fatal samoul 
of Africa, came among the churches. Whether it was indigenous or exotic the 
archives of the day do not inform us. This we know, it led us on to Universalism, 
a depot to which it as naturally tends as a weight in motion on an inclined plane 
rushes on to the lowest point of destination. Cape May and Pittsgrove churches 


were so nearly ruined by “general atonement,” which ended in Universalism, that 
scarcely anything could be seen in their borders but their tears, and scarcely 


anything could be heard but their sighs and groans.48 

The most effectual evangelist of universalistic doctrine in the late 1700’s was Hosea 
Ballou, (1771-1852).49 The son of a Baptist minister, Ballou was raised to believe strict 
Calvinist doctrine—that God had predestined a large portion of humankind to eternal 
damnation, and that unless one had experienced a powerful, supernatural conversion 
experience one was numbered among the damned. As a result of hearing the universalist 


teaching of an itinerate preacher, along with a dose of the increasingly acceptable 


46Eddy and Allen, History of Unitarianism and Universalism, p. 253. 
47[bid., p. 411. 

48Eddy, Universalism in America, p. 309. 

491bid., pp. 353-54. 
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Enlightenment common sense thinking, Ballou became convinced that universalism was 
biblical. 

At first, Ballou was orthodox in all his theology except for his optimistic view of 
salvation, but as he relied more and more on common sense thinking—using reason as the 
highest judge of doctrine—he soon came to reject the orthodox positions on original sin, 
vicarious atonement, the Trinity and the divinity of Christ. 

In 1805 Ballou published a book entitled Treatise on Atonement in which he argued 
for a moral understanding of the atonement: moral beings are changed by viewing God’s 
moral example of Christ on the cross, instead of God being changed (his demand for 
justice satisfied), by the sacrifice of Christ.59 Even though this interpretation abandoned 
the idea of substitutionary atonement which, when combined with the doctrine of universal 
election, had led many of his predecessors to their universalist conclusions in the first 
place, Ballou’s pragmatic approach would not allow for any other conclusion. Although 
heretical in 1805, Ballou’s ideas on the Cross as a moral influence became the common 
interpretation in mainstream theology in the latter half of the 19th century. 

The spread of universalistic thinking certainly benefited from the in-roads that 
Common Sense philosophy had made into New England Theology, but this was only a 
superficial benefit. Due to the growing acceptability of Common Sense thinking, New 
Englander believers such as Ballou were able to critique the rigid doctrines of Calvinism, 
but they soon relied almost entirely on their optimistic reasoning to formulate theology. 
For Ballou, this led him to a position very similar to the Unitarianism that the Boston 
intellectuals would be proposing 20 years later. 

Despite an attempt by most of the universalist churches to retain Christian 
orthodoxy alongside their universalistic soteriology, Ballou’s theological development 
foreshadowed the direction that the universalist Church in America would ultimately take. 


By the end of the 18th century the universalist churches in America had lost most of their 


50Eddy and Allen, History of Unitarianism and Universalism, p. 436. 
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theological depth and vigor. As early as 1795 Ballou was presenting universalism on a 
Unitarian basis and by 1805 most of the universalist pastors in America had adopted 
Ballou’s views, signifying the end of a separate Christian denomination differentiated from 


orthodox denominations solely by a belief in universal salvation. 
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Chapter Two 


Present Manifestations: Confusion or Purposeful Thinking? 


The New Divines in 18th century America reasoned themselves into a theological 
dilemma. With the help of Jonathan Edwards they had come to accept revivalism within 
the context of their modified Calvinism. Since revival preaching was addressed to the 
whole community, and since the influence of the European Enlightenment had shifted the 
focus in salvation from God’s action to the need for each individual to make a rational 
decision for Christ, the New Divines recognized that it was counterproductive to hold a 
strict doctrine of limited atonement. If the offer of personal, future salvation was to be 
made to everyone, then Christ’s atonement needed to be for everyone. It was inevitable 
that the revivalists would adopt the doctrine of general atonement. 

The theological dilemma was how to preserve particularistic salvation (only 
confessing Christians will be in heaven), while at the same time holding to general 
atonement and the Puritan doctrine of Christ’s substitutionary sacrifice. If Christ suffered 
the literal punishment for the sin of those who would be in heaven, and if the atonement 
was a general one, that is, for all humanity, then there could be no way around universal 
salvation. We have already suggested that the New Divines escaped this deadend by 
reformulating their understanding of God’s purposes on the cross in a way that was readily 
accessible to the democracy-minded public. Ultimately, as we have seen, this did not 
resolve the problem because the understanding of Christ’s work on the cross as 
substitutionary was too deeply ingrained in the churches to be displaced by the theological 
reformulation of academicians. Revivalism, and its implicit doctrine of general atonement, 
had established itself as accepted practice among the American churches. As the Moral 
Government theory of the atonement declined in popularity, the doctrine of substitutionary 
atonement, which was never really formally abandoned, came back with renewed vigor. 

When insisting on both general atonement and substitutionary atonement, the 


believer had two options: 1) Universalism or, 2) refusal to examine the conclusion to 
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which these two doctrines, when simultaneously held, will lead. We have already seen 
how a large number of believers chose universalism, only to find themselves moving 
beyond universalism into a rejection of all major Christian doctrines. It was not until the 
second half of the 19th century that any significant number of believers chose the second 
option. With the death of New Divine (New England) Theology in the 1860s and ’70s, 
large numbers of belivers retreated to a position that included an uncritical reliance on both 
substitutionary atonement and revivalism. The present generation of Evangelicals, as the 
direct doctrinal descendents of those believers, continues to hold two related pairs of 


contradicting assumptions. 


A. Contemporary Evangelicalism 

Contemporary Evangelicalism’s first contradictory pair of assumptions states that, 
a) in Christ, God substituted himself for a// humanity and bore our sins, dying in our place 
the death all sinners deserve to die and, b) not all human beings for whom Christ died will 
be in heaven. Only those with a personal relationship to Jesus Christ will be in heaven. 

The second contradictory pair states that, a) we are saved by grace alone. We 
cannot do anything that will earn us our personal, future salvation and, b) we must make a 
decision for Christ in order to be saved. In other words, we must do something. 

The fact that these paradoxical statements exist within a religious worldview is not, 
in itself, startling. Biblical faith certainly allows for the tension of paradox and dialectical 
thinking. But that these statements exist side by side in contemporary Evangelicalism, with 
its tradition of rational apologetic, is very curious. It leads me to suggest that Evangelicals 
turn an unconscious blind eye toward their soteriology. Evangelicals suspend their belief 
in reason at the very point where it would require its own demise. 

If we take the doctrines of general atonement and substitutionary sacrifice as 
givens, then reason leads us, as the New Divines well knew, to the conclusion that all for 


whom Christ died are saved, regardless of individual decision in this life. This means that 
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our free will, the very foundation of reason, must be relinquished. This is reason putting 
reason to death and Evangelicals will not allow it. So Evangelicals turn a corporate blind 
eye to the soteriology into which their a priori theological assumptions have led them. 

Another relatively recent option that some Evangelicals have taken is to reformulate 
their understanding of God in order to preserve what they perceive to be non-negotiables. 
Process Theology, which Bruce Demarest has observed is attracting younger Evangelicals, 
particularly those within the arminian tradition, is the most significant attempt at such a 
reformulation.! Despite the interest of Evangelicals, it is not surprising that Process 
theologians see evangelical theology as their foremost opponent.2 

For Process theologians and, it would seem, for some among the contemporary 
generation of Evangelicals, the non-negotiable that wants to reformulate their understanding 
of God is human free will. Royce Gruenler, an Evangelical who critiques Process 
Theology from the perspective of one who was once in the school, writes, “|Process 
Theology’s] real motive, I am convinced, is to protect human freedom against the threat of 
a sovereign God.”3 

In order to preserve the freedom of humans to make decisions, Process Theology 
places God alongside his creatures and under the limitation of linear time. God is then part 
of the “process” of his creation’s evolution. God is no longer being, he is becoming along 
with his world. Nevertheless, he is the end, the telos, of the process. Process Theology 
outlines a panentheism: as the mind is to the body, so God is to the world. God and the 
world are interdependent, thus God is the “Cosmic Persuader” rather than the King and 


Lord of all creation. God directs the world but he does not control it. 


1Bruce Demarest, ““The Process Reduction of Jesus and the Trinity,” ed. 
Ronald Nash, On Process Theology (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1987), p. 64. 


2Ibid., p. 35. 


3Royce Gruenler, The Inexhaustible God: Biblical Faith and the Challenge of 
Process Theism (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1983), p. 8. 
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In this evolutionary understanding of the gospel, Christ becomes only one step, 
“albeit a crucial one, in the upward surge of creative evolution.”4 Jesus on the cross 
becomes “‘a representation of what human existence can be and is meant to be.’ 

Not surprisingly, the Process thinkers have written extensively on the question of 
the fate of people who are never exposed to the gospel’s influence. Process Theology 
assumes that the qualitative evolutionary leap made by Christ is operative in the entire 
world, therefore human beings can come to life without having encountered Jesus. Even 
though Process Theology preserves the Church’s mission to proclaim “the special presence 
and working of God in Jesus,” it stresses that the Church “must not carry into the world 
the ‘shocking and blasphemous’ idea that God threatens with hellfire the vast majority of 
his children who either have not heard or not responded to the message of his love in 
Jesus. Such a God would not be a God of Consummate Love.’”® 

Clark Pinnock recognizes the validity of the questions that process theologians are 
posing, but sees that Process Theology is an inadequate solution: 

My fear is that if evangelical theologians refuse to recognize the moments of truth in 


process thought, they will force many to accept process theology. Unless we 
construct a model of the divine somewhere between classical and process theism, I 


fear that we will lose some of our keenest minds to process liberalism.? 

Pinnock has attempted to deal with evangelical soteriology in other ways. Ina 
December 1976 article for Eternity magazine entitled “Why is Jesus the Only Way?” he 
raised the question whether those who have never heard the gospel might not get a “second 


chance” to accept him after death.8 Pinnock did not say that he believed that this is the 


4Donald Bloesch, “Process Theology and Reformed Theology,” ed. Ronald 
Nash, On Process Theology (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1987), p. 43. 


SDemarest, On Process Theology, p. 73. 


6Norman Pittenger, Christology Reconsidered (London: SCM, 1970), as 
quoted in ed. Ronald Nash, On Process Theology, p. 74. 


7Clark Pinnock, “Between Classical and Process Theism,” ed. Ronald Nash, 
On Process Theology (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1987), p. 317. 


8Clark Pinnock, “Why is Jesus the Only Way,” Eternity (December, 1976). 
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case. He simply wanted to raise the question, to examine the difficulties inherent in the 
evangelical scheme of salvation. 

Ten years later Pinnock was again grappling with the question of salvation in a 
major Christian periodical. In the March 20, 1986 issue of Christianity Today Pinnock 
contributed an essay on his soteriological views to the Christianity Today Institute 
examining the topic of universalism. This time he proposed that non-Christians will not 
suffer eternal punishment in hell, rather they will be condemned to 
extinction—annihilation—as the second death. For Pinnock, this is the only alternative to 
orthodox evangelical soteriology: 


The popular tradition concerning the nature of punishment that some of the wicked 
will have to suffer is morally and scripturally flawed, and is accelerating the move 


toward Universalism.? 

In the same issue of Christianity Today the editors confirm that “observers of 
conservative Chrisitanity notice a growing openness to universalism.”!0 This inclination is 
one that others have picked up on. Richard Quebedeaux, an observer from outside of 
Evangelicalism, commented in 1978: 


I do not want to infer that contemporary Evangelicals are consciously becoming 
universalists. But certain discernable trends suggest that there has been a subtle 


shift in that direction among some leading intellectuals and activists at least.!1 
Quebedeaux bases his conclusion on what he observes as a move away from the 
traditional call to conversion as personal regeneration through Christ and toward an 
emphasis on building a more just society on earth. He does not see Evangelicals 
abandoning personal conversion, but he does see it becoming less of a central emphasis. 
James Davidson Hunter, in his recent book Evangelicalism: The Coming 


Generation, identifies what he feels is a very significant shift in evangelical soteriological 


9Clark Pinnock, “Fire, Then Nothing,” Christianity Today (March 20, 1986), 
pp. 40-41. 

10*Universalism: Will Everybody be Saved?” Christianity Today Institute 
(March 20, 1986), p. 31. 

11Richard Quebedeaux, op. cit., p. 20. 
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formulation.!2 He observes that whereas previous generations were more or less 
consistent in their doctrinal and emotional understanding of salvation, the present 
generation of evangelical college students and seminarians seems to be developing a 
doctrinal-emotional split. 

Doctrinally, most everyone (95%) affirms that there is a place of eternal torment that 
exists for those who do not believe in Jesus Christ. Previous generations of Evangelicals 
have had no trouble affirming this belief in its concrete applications: unevangelized people 
who have died without the knowledge of the claims of Christianity are damned to an 
eternity in hell. Only 2/3rds of the present generation, however, are willing to affirm this. 
The same inconsistency shows up when these students are asked about the eternal 
disposition of exemplary non-Christians whose lives exhibit extraordinary morality. Most 
will not say whether such people are saved or not. 

Doctrinally, these students affirm traditional soteriology. Emotionally, there is a 
voiced uneasiness that has not been evident in previous generations. It is easy for them to 
affirm the doctrines that they have been taught but they suspend their objective 
understanding when asked their subjective reaction to these teachings. Davidson Hunter 
concludes: 


It is clear that they know what they “should” believe but with that they struggle. 
Intellectually grasping the soteriological demands of orthodox Christianity is one 


matter; emotionally accepting them is quite another. !3 

John Stott’s recent book on The Cross of Christ is another important benchmark of 
contemporary evangelical soteriological understanding. Stott writes in the preface that as 
he was researching the book he was “greatly surprised” by two things.!4 The first was the 
unpopularity of the doctrine of substitutionary atonement: the idea that Christ literally 


substituted himself for us and bore our sins, dying in our place the death we deserved to 


12James Davidson Hunter, op. cit., pp. 34-40. 
13/bid., p. 39 
14John R. W. Stott, The Cross of Christ (Downers Grove: IVP, 1986), p.10. 
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die. The second surprise was that no scholarly book on the topic of the cross of Christ had 
been written by an evangelical author for almost half a century. In fact, Stott had to be 
asked by InterVarsity Press to write on the subject. He did not propose the topic himself. 

All this is not surprising when one understands the theological dilemmas that faced 
American Evangelicals as they legitimized revivalism, expanded limited atonement, and 
attempted to preserve an understanding of the cross as substitutionary. At a certain point 
there seems to have been a corporate suspension of the common sense approach and the 
meaning of the atonement was no longer held under scrutiny. So while Stott can affirm 
that evangelical Christians believe in a substitutionary atonement, he can also note with 
surprise that “some theologians evince a strange reluctance to subscribe to it, even when its 
biblical basis becomes clear to them.”!5 The contemporary lay Evangelical, who does not 
particularly want to think about theology, has the luxury of simultaneously believing 
doctrines which the average evangelical believer 200 years ago would have considered 
mutually exclusive. The contemporary evangelical theologian is much more likely to feel 
the intellectual tension of Evangelicalism’s corporate blind eye to their contradicting 
doctrines of the atonement. 

Stott does a good job of firmly establishing the evangelical understanding that 
Christ’s work on the cross was fundamentally substitutionary and sacrificial. Beyond this, 
his book focuses the importance of Christian faith being primarily “living under the cross:” 

The Christian community is essentially a community of the cross. Indeed, the cross 

has radically altered all our relationships. We now worship God in continuous 


celebration, understand ourselves and give ourselves in service of others, love our 
enemies, seeking to overcome evil with good, and face the perplexing problem of 


suffering in light of the cross. !6 
Yet in all Stott’s writing he is surprisingly spare in his explanation of the extent to 


which the cross is effective. Perhaps because he is a Briton he does not grapple at all with 


15[bid. 
16/bid., p. 339. 
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the troubling implications for the scope of salvation that general atonement and Christ’s 
substitutionary sacrifice raised for early American Evangelicals. 

Stott makes it clear he believes that Christ’s subtitution was for all. Even where the 
Scriptures use the word “‘many” Stott reminds us that this is simply a semitic manner of 
speech meaning “the totality, consisting of many,’ which was ‘a (Messianic) concept 
unheard of in contemporary rabbinical thought.’””!7 Although Stott does indicate that the 
salvific effect of the cross must be individually appropriated, he almost always does this as 
an afterthought, as if this is something that must be said if one is to remain a good 
Evangelical. The only theological support he gives for the traditional orthodox 
particularism of salvation comes from the Old Testament Passover story. The Passover, 
Stott contends, tells us how we are to understand the cross: 


The Lamb’s blood had to be sprinkled after it had been shed. There had to be 
individual appropriation of the divine provision. God had to “see the blood” 


before he would save the family. !8 

J. 1. Packer, in his Christianity Today review of The Cross of Christ, is 
overflowing with praise (“sell your shirt to buy it,” “Stott’s Magnum Opus’), yet he 
rebukes Stott for two things: 1) the lack of a strong, clear declaration of the particularism of 
salvation and, 2) the idea that God suffers along with non-believers as well as believers. 
Packer is sure that Stott is not a “modern universalist” and it bothers him that he is not more 
clear on this point. On the idea that God suffers along with the whole world, he says that 
Stott is just plain wrong, but fortunately, contends Packer, this does not effect the rest of 
his theology.!9 

It is amazing that Packer can come to this conclusion. If Stott believes that God is 
in solidarity with all suffering in his creation and Packer believes that God suffers only the 


pain of those who believe in him, these two theologians have entirely different conceptions 


I7]bid., p. 147. 
18/bid., p. 141. 


19J_ |. Packer, “A Milestone for Stott,” Christianity Today (September 4, 
1987). 
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of God. Packer’s God has no trouble being particularistic. Stott’s God, at the very least, 
anguishes over particularism. 

The differences between Stott’s and Packer’s perspectives on God and the cross 
reveal a microcosm of Evangelicalism. As the present generation of Evangelicals becomes 
aware of both the suffering in the world and the pain of God, the particularism of orthodox 


soteriology is beginning to waver. 


B. Two Contemporary “Universalists” 

While most Evangelicals would prefer not to examine their soteriology too closely, 
and consequently are experiencing somewhat of a doctrinal angst, there are some orthodox 
theologians who are willing to grapple with the traditional focus on personal, future 
salvation. In this section I will examine the thinking of two contemporary Christian 
thinkers: Jacques Ellul and Vernard Eller. Although Eller considers Ellul’s work to be one 
of the major influences on his own thought, he has reached his optimistic soteriological 
position apart from Ellul. It is significant that on a number of points Ellul’s and Eller’s 
positions on personal salvation parallel those of John Murray and Elhanan Winchester, 
respectively. The important difference between the two pairs is that the 18th century 
thinkers made their soteriology an all-important distinguishing characteristic, while Ellul 
and Eller de-emphasize their soteriology altogether. 

Jacques Ellul, the French sociologist and theologian, has been called “the 
quintessential Protestant of his time” and “certainly the most notable lay theologian.”29 
David Gill has noted with regard to Ellul that “few intellectuals have had such a broad- 
ranging importance in twentieth-century America.”’2! If this is indeed the case, it is 


essential that what he has written be studied thoughtfully and his conclusions be 


20 Jacques Ellul: Interpretive Essays, eds. Christians and Van Hook, (Urbana: 
Univ. of Illinois Press, 1981), p. 4. 

21From the introduction to Jacques Ellul, Jn Season; Out of Season: An 
Introduction to the Thought of Jacques Ellul, trans. Lani K. Niles (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1982), p. ix. 
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understood thoroughly. Of the two theologians we are examining, Jacques Ellul has made 


the clearest affirmation of universalism: 


It is not theologically possible that there be damned men. That would mean, in a 
word, that there is an external limit to the love of God...22 


Vernard Eller is Professor of Religion at the University of La Verne in Southern 
California (Church of the Brethren). Vernon Grounds, President Emeritus of Denver 
Conservative Baptist Seminary calls Eller, “a thought-provoking spokesperson for 
Evangelicalism of an Anabaptist orientation.”23 In contrast with Ellul, Eller does not go so 
far as to affirm universalism, but he does not deny it either. In his commentary on the 
book of Revelation he specifically addresses the issue and concludes that: 

As it would be wrong to assert that he [John] teaches that all men will be saved, just 

as wrong would it be to assert that he teaches that some men never can be saved; he 


doesn’t say that, either! 


What we can and must say is that John attributes to and leaves with God ‘the 
universalistic possibility’....the remainder of the New Testament as much as forces 


the same conclusion by failing to give unanimous support to any other alternative.24 


Jacques Ellul 

G. Bromiley has observed that Jacques Ellul’s position on universal salvation 
tries to avoid “either an automatic salvation on the one side or a salvation dependent on 
giving oneself in faith to Christ on the other.”25 This is a characteristic description of 
Ellul’s universalistic position. It tells us what Ellul does not want to propose but it says 
very little about what he proposes. The purpose of this section is to draw together 
Ellul’s various references to his understanding of universal Christian salvation and 


attempt to present an accurate synthesis and interpretation 


22Jacques Ellul, Apocalypse: The Book of Revelation, trans. G. W. Schreiner 
(New York: Seabury Press, 1967), p. 213. 

23Vernon Grounds in the forward to Vernard Eller, Proclaim Good Tidings: 
Evangelism for the Faith Community (Eligin, IL: Brethren Press, 1986), p. v. 

24Vernard Eller, The Most Revealing Book of the Bible: Making Sense Out of 
Revelation (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), p. 204. 

25Christians and Van Hook, /nterpretive Essays, p. 40. 
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Ellul claims that Romans 8, which he feels is a fundamentally universalistic 
proclamation, has indirectly inspired all the research and writing he has done over the last 
fifty years.26 A specific reading of Romans 8, Ellul testifies, was the final stage in what he 
elusively refers to as “a very brutal and very sudden conversion” to faith in Jesus Christ.27 
He identifies three essential and interdependent themes in the chapter: the salvation of the 
world, the sufferings of the present time, and freedom. These three themes became the 
basis of all of his life’s study and proclamation. 

Most significant for Ellul are Paul’s words in 8:18-24, especially verses 22-23: 

We know that the whole creation has been groaning as in the pains of childbirth 

right up to the present time. Not only so, but we ourselves, who have the first 

fruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly as we wait eagerly for our adoption as sons, the 
redemption of our bodies. 

According to Ellul, this passage throws every individual into solidarity with the 
whole of creation. “The creation’s suffering, (Paul) tells us, arises out of human sin—out 
of my sin.”28 Therefore, if one person can be saved in faith out of their sin, then the whole 


creation is concerned: 


I can’t be liberated or emancipated by myself....All creation—humans, animals, 
things—all are promised salvation, reconciliation, new birth, new creation.2? 


The second theme in Romans 8 is “the sufferings of the present time.” These 
sufferings are the inevitable subjection to “the law of sin and death” (8:2) which Ellul 
understands as bondage, obligation, fatality and biological, cultural, social, economic and 
political conditioning. The work of God in Jesus Christ ruptures these inescapable 


necessities by introducing hope, the ethical expression of which is freedom.70 


26Ellul, “How I Discovered Hope,” The Other Side (March 1980), p. 31. 

27Jacques Ellul, Perspectives on Our Age: Jacques Ellul Speaks on His Life and 
Work, ed. W. H. Vanderburg, trans. J. Neugroschel (New York: Seabury Press, 
1981), p. 14. 

28Ellul, “How I Discovered Hope,” p. 30. 

29]bid., pp. 30-31. 

30E}lul, Hope in a Time of Abandonment, p. 239. 
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Freedom from necessity and fate is only possible in “the law of the Spirit of life in 
Jesus Christ.” Not only have we been set free, all creation will be set free. There is a Now 
of that liberation as well as a Not Yet. Salvation is “a liberation that puts me on the path of 
freedom.” In Ellul’s personal discipleship under Christ there is a fundamental link between 
Christian hope, which is expressed in his ethics of freedom, and universal salvation: “I go 
through all the miseries of the world carried by this hope,” writes Ellul, “because I know 
that both those who know of it and those who don’t are walking together to meet their Lord 
and their Savior.”3! 

To understand how Ellul’s concept of salvation has evolved it is most helpful to 
begin with his oral testimony, that is, his two extensive edited interviews published in book 
form as Perspectives on Our Age (Seabury: 1981) and Jn Season, Out of Season (Harper & 
Row: 1982), as well as the transcripts of various unpublished interviews given in the past 
ten years. In these interviews, Ellul tells of his initial attraction to the doctrines of 
Calvinism after his conversion as a young adult. In Ellul’s words, Calvin’s thinking 
“beguiled me with its rigor, intransigence, and total use of the Scriptures.”32 But after a 
period of time he broke away from a rigid Calvinism and subsequently distanced himself 
“quite far” from it.33 

Ellul specifically cites Karl Barth’s writings as the influence that moved him away 
from the Calvinist understanding of predestination, original sin and salvation. For Ellul, 
the contrast between the two theologians was fundamental and decisive; one could not be a 
fellow traveler with both. Calvin led Ellul to an understanding of the radical discontinuity 
between human actions and God’s establishment of his kingdom, but Ellul chafed at 
Calvin’s insistence on answers and solutions when the reality that he experienced was, in 
fact, full of contradictions. By offering a method of comprehension instead of solutions, 
Barth enabled Ellul to move beyond the stumbling blocks of pure contradictions. The 

31Jbid, p. 31. 


32Ellul, Perspectives on Our Age, pp. 16-17. 
33Ellul, Jn Season, pp. 57-58. 
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dialectical movement of Barth’s early writing had “an extraordinary liberating effect” on the 
young Ellul, and, by his own admission, continues to shape his thinking today.34 

With regard to universalism, Gill has suggested that “Barth opened the door but did 
not go through it. Ellul has gone through.” Ellul himself admits: 

I have often related to Barth on this question of universalism where he says that you 


have to be crazy to teach universalism, but you must be impious not to believe it. I 
often teach in sermons and public Bible studies, but I never teach universalism. I 


do believe it, I attest to what I believe, I witness to it, but I don’t teach it.35 

Ellul points out that Barth’s Church Dogmatics vol. Il, part 2, argues for even 
Judas’s salvation in the end. If we accept “the eschatological reality of the delivery of 
Jesus Christ in the place of sinners” then “we cannot consider any of those who are handed 
over by God as lost.’”36 For Barth, the eschatological possibility of a delivery from God’s 
wrath for the rejected is just as much an unalterable reality as their sentence and judgment. 

But the influence of Barth was not just limited to the intellectual sphere of Ellul’s 
life. Barth provided a model of “‘biblical thought in direct contact with actual experience” 
which, for Ellul, “put mankind back into theology.”37 This aspect of Barth’s theological 
method manifested itself in Ellul in what he calls his “increasingly keen sensitivity to 
human ordeals.’’38 

Using his work with street gangs as an example, Ellul credits his contact with the 
extreme psychological and spiritual distress in individuals, as well as a deepening 
knowledge of Scripture, with transforming his theology to a position of universal 
salvation.3? As long as Ellul was able to view humans in the abstract he could stay within 
Calvin’s interpretation of the Bible. He could divide the world into the saved and the 


damned; he could allow for the damnation of the Nazis and the Communists, but Barth 


34Ellul, Perspectives on Our Age, p.18. 


35David W. Gill, unpublished transcript of an interview with Jacques Ellul 
(Bordeaux, France. July, 1982). 


36Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics , II?, 496-497. 
37Ellul, In Season, pp. 78,79. 

38/bid., p. 75. 

39] bid. 
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brought him into contact with the dialectic of grace and judgment which sends Christians 
into the world “bearing liberty.”40 This mission and sensitivity to the world led him “by 
accident” to be involved in his work with juvenile delinquents. No doubt it was grappling 
with the challenge to create “good, biblically authentic theology that could be immediately 
understood” by the alienated youth that ultimately had the greatest effect on Ellul.4! 

The result is that Ellul has changed more from a theological standpoint than from a 
sociological standpoint. This is consistent with what he has told us so far. Sociology 
necessarily considers human beings at an abstract level. So while Ellul has always based 
his sociological analysis on life experiences, the abstract nature of the discipline tends to 
perceive further life experiences within the same pattern of analysis. In other words, 
Ellul’s experiences have only tended to confirm his initial sociological diagnosis. In 
contrast, theology, despite a history of abstract scholarship, can never be satisfied with a 
purely abstract approach. Ellul writes: 


God does not want to save an abstract man, but you and me, each man in his 
particularity. God did not love Man in Jesus Christ, but every crushed and 


miserable soul in the midst of the wandering crowd...”’42 

Although Ellul may not teach his universalism publically, he does refer to it at 
various points in his books of theological analysis. From these references it is possible to 
piece together his perspective on salvation. 

A main theme in Ellul’s book The Meaning of the City is that God’s characteristic 
love takes into account human free will, all human intentions, even if they are, in fact, 
revolts against God, and transforms them as material for the new Creation. This 
appropriation of humanity’s works is a pattern that Ellul sees throughout the Bible, but it is 
best represented by God’s appropriation of the city, the embodiment of humanity’s 


rejection of God. “This is the meaning,” writes Ellul, “of God’s creation, for man, of the 


40/bid., p. 80. 
4\ybid., p. 132. 


42Jacques Ellul, The Meaning of the City, trans. D. Pardee (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1970), p. 174. 
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new Jerusalem.”43 The fact that “all the works of humankind will be reintegrated in the 
work of God” in the new Jerusalem has nothing to do with their perceived value.“ It is 
entirely the graceful act of God’s love that judges and fulfills these works and places 
humanity in the setting it preferred over the garden. 

Ellul recognizes that what he is contending is prone to misuse. The temptation 
inherent in this theological position of eschatological appropriation of everything and 
everyone is to give ourselves over to our selfish desires while counting on God’s pardon. 
But he argues that any such misuse is based in the rupture between reality and truth initiated 
with the Fall. Ellul draws his analysis from the biblical revelation and therefore he claims it 
is fundamentally an appeal to those who have already made a decision of faith: 

Either we believe that the Bible expresses the revelation of God centered in Jesus 

Christ...or else we do not believe it. We must not confuse the two positions: 


asserting that since God pardons in the end we have nothing to worry about and 
thus can obey our every whim, is taking the attitude of one who does not believe in 


revelation.45 

The person who claims to grasp both of these positions is one who does not 
understand that truth does not equal reality under the Fall. He thinks he can assert the truth 
that all will be adopted by God in his love while at the same time be rejecting the Lordship 
of Christ. It does not occur to him that he is attempting to restrict this word of revelation to 
pure objectivity. He is separating the word of universal salvation from its necessary 
context of obedient discipleship and, in doing so, uses it to oppose that discipleship. He 
wants to separate his life from what he thinks is an objective truth, but the biblical 
revelation is that “all human speech is intrinsically connected to a person....(when) 
someone has tried to separate it from the person who speaks it, it has lost its relationship 


with truth and has become a lie.”46 Only for the person who lives in the eschatological 


@Bibid., p. 175. 
44F}lul, Perspectives on Our Age, p. 104. 
4SEllul, The Meaning of the City, p. 179. 


46Jacques Ellul, The Humiliation of the Word, trans. J. M. Hanks (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984), p. 33. 
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kingdom, that is, under Christ’s Lordship, can this revelation be a reality. Only at the 
Eschaton are reality and truth reunited.47 

Thus, the present possibility of a situation arises in which two people can assert the 
truth of universal eschatological salvation but only the one who is in the eschatological 
kingdom, as demonstrated by his or her submission to the ethics of that kingdom, is 
speaking of reality in truth. For the other, salvation is not a reality. 

In The Ethics of Freedom Ellul approaches this paradox from another angle. 
Because of the Fall, human beings are brought into a world of necessities and 
determinations—‘‘The totality of conditionings and rationalizations to which man is subject 
and which he imposes on himself.”48 It is the work of God in Jesus Christ which 
overcomes these necessities and destroys the closure of fate for every human being. 

Ellul asks whether we must affirm, on the one hand, the reality of this freedom for 
all people, or on the other hand, if we must limit this freedom to only those who make an 
explicit confession of faith in Christ.49 (This sounds like Bromiley’s description of Ellul’s 
universalism we noted earlier.) Ellul rejects both options as individually unacceptable and 
settles on the ambiguous solution of allowing them to exist as contradictory truths. In the 
final analysis, however, Ellul feels that what we perceive to be a contradiction only seems 
that way because we focus on man’s choice apart from God’s grace. 

When God reveals himself to humans no choice has to be made. The grace of God 
is contained in his Word which opens eyes and ears to the significance and possibility of 
fellowship with him: 


This Word that created the elements and the world is the same one which, when 
addressed to humanity, tells us something about God and ourselves. When the 


47Ellul, The Humiliation of the Word , pp. 237-269. 

48 Jacques Ellul, The Ethics of Freedom, trans. G. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1976), p. 87. 

49EIlul, The Ethics of Freedom , pp. 76-77. 
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Word does this it is no less creative, since it creates the heart and ear of the one it 
addresses, so he can hear and receive the Word.50 


This fellowship is the slaking of human thirst. For the thirsty person there is no 
emphasis on choice in the act of drinking a glass of water. There is no existential loss of 
freedom inherent in the fact that the thirsty man will always choose to drink. “It is enough 
to be thirsty,” writes Ellul, but he is also quick to add, “It is enough, but necessary.”>! 

As a result of Christ’s sacrifice, and under his lordship, every person is free. But 
this universal freedom is only true in a metaphysical sense and therefore does not interest 
Ellul very much. Ellul is careful to distinguish between universal freedom and universal 
salvation, but he gives universal salvation an importance only inasmuch as it directs the 
exercise of freedom to express the lordship of Christ. The real question of freedom is 
ethical (how it can express Christ’s lordship in the present) not metaphysical.>2 

This is the same possibility of apparent contradiction that we saw earlier in The 
Meaning of the City. The truth of freedom is the same for both the believer and the 
nonbeliever but reality and truth correspond only for the former, who recognizes the 
lordship of Christ. This freedom only exists concretely in the context of explicit belief 
since only in the Incarnate Christ have the necessities been overcome and “only in express 
association with the work of Jesus Christ” can freedom be found.53 Only under the 
lordship of Christ does one recognize the presently available freedom of the Kingdom 
which is also “Not Yet.” 

A possible analogy would be the situation of a dog which has been chained to a tree 
since puppyhood. If someone removes the chain one day to “free” the dog, the dog, 
conditioned as he has become, will not move beyond the former limit of the chain unless he 
can be somehow convinced that the chain is no longer there. Perhaps you could convince 

SOENul, The Humiliation of the Word, p. 50. See also Ethics of Freedom, p. 
a S1E}lul, Apocalypse, pp. 253-254. 


S2]bid., p. 85. See also Ethics of Freedom, p. 117. 
S3Ellul, Apocalypse, p. 87. 
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the dog of the fact, but he would still refuse to move because it wouldn’t be “natural” for 
him. Besides, anything beyond the chain limit is much more threatening than the familiar 
circle of grass around the tree. The dog’s owner must come and lead him beyond the limit, 
then he will be willing to explore his new surroundings. Ellul uses a similar metaphor to 
defend his characteristically pessimistic approach in The Humiliation of the Word, 
(although by applying it to his own work he does not mean to usurp Christ’s central role in 
freeing humanity from necessities): 
A person is chained fast, by his feet and wrists, with forged chains. He has no 
way of freeing himself. You come with a sledgehammer and you break his chains. 
At the material level your act is purely and exclusively negative.... You have 
constructed nothing positive, that’s certain....But was I supposed to take the freed 
prisoner by the hand, make him my pupil, and teach him what he should and could 
do? Doesn’t this purely negative deed produce freedom? Now that he is 
unfettered, the person can stand up, begin to walk, and choose where he wants to 


go; he could do none of this before. Well, let him do it! But only he can do it, and 
if he prefers to stay hunched up in his prison wishing for his chains back, what 


further positive deed can I do for him?%4 

Ellul asks the rhetorical question, “Was I also supposed to take the freed prisoner 
by the hand (and) make him my pupil?” But this is exactly what he wants the Christian to 
do. The Christian, unique in his understanding of freedom, has the responsibility of 
witnessing in word and action to everyone who does not recognize the freedom and 
eschatological promises in Christ.5> This understanding of salvation is almost identical to 
that of the 18th century American univeralist, John Murray (see above). 

But to understand the significance of freedom for Ellul, one must see it in relation to 
his theme of hope, of which freedom is the ethical expression. In the collection of essays 
first published in Katallagate: Be Reconciled (Winter/Spring 1970) as an American 
introduction to Ellul’s work, Stephen Rose writes that he is looking for a particular aspect 
of the optimism in Ellul’s theology which will spark a theological renewal. Rose cites 


Luther’s focus on justification by faith as an instance of a particular facet of biblical truth 


S4E}lul, Humiliation of the Word, p. 268. 
SSEllul, Jn Season, p. 76. See also Ethics of Freedom, pp. 85-86. 
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intersecting with history to kindle a reformation.5® This is exactly the comparison Ellul 
makes in his book Hope in Time of Abandonment. He asserts that the kergyma cannot 
focus on the total revelation of God in the Bible; it must discern the one word that, because 
of the moment in history, can become God’s Word. The primitive church’s choice was the 
lordship of Christ. Luther’s choice was salvation by faith. For Ellul, the center of today’s 
proclamation must be hope.57 

In The Ethics of Freedom Ellul argues that liberation is a more appropriate figure of 
salvation today than redemption. In other times man needed to know his redemption in 
order to be able to take hold of the freedom that it was God’s will he live in. The knowing 
of one’s redemption was through the will to be converted to faith in Christ. But today we 
all either feel redeemed (the ecumenical, liberal position that man can redeem himself—a 
sense of social justification without a sense of social sin) or we see no possibility or even 
need for it (the evangelical conservative position—a sense of the need for social repentance 
without the hope of a social justification). In such an environment how is one to grasp the 
difficult freedom? Ellul says it is through understanding the hopelessness of our situation 
and then deciding to hope.°8 “Hope is the challenging of a concrete situation held to be 
obvious and certain. It affirms a way out, in spite of all road blocks.”5? The ultimate 
expression of this, and the ground of the possibility of Christian hope, is Christ’s challenge 
to, and victory over, death. 

Because hope is “the immediate presence of the eschatological” it is what allows 
Ellul to challenge the assertion that not all will be saved. But this challenge should never 
become a central concern for Ellul. Universal salvation becomes a corollary to his focus on 


hope. What is important is that hope brings us out of the realm of necessity and into the 


56Introducing Jacques Ellul, ed. James Holloway (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1970), p. 130. 

STEllul, Hope in Time of Abandonment, pp. 84-85. 

58]bid., p. 241. 

S9][bid., p. 242. 
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kingdom of God where freedom is living and bearing witness to Christian hope. Ellul’s 
concern is to proclaim the lordship of Christ, not the salvation that Christ has already 
obtained for us. 

It is generally assumed that the universalist theologian will, at some point, need to 
disallow for God’s judgment, and certainly His condemnation.© Although Ellul believes 
that all humanity will ultimately be in the kingdom of God, he does not hold that God’s 
righteous judgment will be suspended to accomplish this. It is possible, in Ellul’s view, to 
separate God’s judgment, which establishes his righteousness, from God’s condemnation, 
that is, the punishment for disobedience and rebellion. The separation of what would 
otherwise be two inseparable aspects of God’s holiness is made possible in hope. 

Judgment is the necessary negation in the dialectic of God’s created order. In order 
for the dialectical movement of Salvation History to end—and that is what Ellul anticipates 
in the inauguration of God’s kingdom—it has to pass through “the crisis provoked by 
decisive negation.’’6! This decisive negation is God’s final “No” to the rebellion of man. 
There is no possibility of escaping this negation from the human point of view. History is 
no longer possible and the future really is blocked. But between God’s judgment and his 
condemnation there exists a completely new thing—hope—which is initiated with the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Ellul only allows for the existence of hope as a challenge to concrete situations held 
to be obvious and certain to fail, in other words, without hope. He is very careful to 
exclude any concept of hope that sees it as “a little something which (comes) along to fill 
out an understanding, an action, or an enterprise” because it is “a rich and inclusive image 
of the goal.’©2 Hope is not at all based on the optimistic assumption that “things will 


straighten out.” Hope confronts the reality of humankind’s situation and acknowledges 


60Roger Nicole, “Universalism: Will Everybody be Saved?” Christianity Today 
(March 20, 1987), pp. 38, 39. 


61E}lul, Apocalypse, pp. 61-62. 
62B]lul, Hope in a Time of Abandonment, p. 200. 
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that there is no opening. Humanity is judged and it is not possible to separate its 
condemnation from that judgment, but hope sees that possibility. 

The person who, while denying the ethical demands of Christ’s lordship, claims 
God’s salvation to be universal is really only expressing the absence of hope. He is 
refusing the radical judgment of mankind and sees history as a continuum leading into the 
kingdom of God. He sees no inescapability in his situation and therefore cannot claim to 
hope in the face of impossible escape. But, nevertheless, Ellul would argue that he does 
ultimately escape damnation because if even one person is damned, “‘it is a victory for Satan 
in a final break between Creator and creation.”’©3 He simply remains in bondage while he 
could be living in freedom. 

In his exegesis of the book of Revelation, Ellul admits that the debate over universal 
salvation and predestination is an “unfathomable theological problem,” but he still argues 
that the meaning of the book of Revelation, as a whole, runs counter to an ultimate 
separation of humanity into those who are “saved” and those who are “rejected.”©4 The 
fundamental essence of the judgment of the damned, as shown in Revelation, is “to be 
what one has actually wished to be, but seeing in the light of God what it was” and 
recognizing what appears to be the impossibility of ever joining with Jesus Christ.©> But 
this does not mean that it is an impossibility with God. 

A related aspect of the judgment that Ellul sees at work is the culmination of the law 
of reciprocity in the disasters of the Apocalypse. God allows the rebellious acts of 
humanity to develop to their inevitable disastrous conclusions. His only intervention is the 
disclosure of the true reality of these acts. 

The plagues of the Apocalypse, traditionally interpreted as judgments on 
humankind, are to be seen as God’s final confrontation with the powers that humans have 
so closely allied themselves with in their works. The plagues parallel the Exodus and thus 

63Ellul, Apocalypse, p. 87. 


64]bid., p. 275. 
65]/bid., p. 176. 
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recall God’s hand taking Israel out from Egypt. At the Eschaton, the evil which God’s 
people must be separated from is intimately tied to them. Humanity has so closely 
associated itself in its works with the alienating and enslaving powers that every positive 
work of God to separate humanity from the powers appears as a catastrophe and an attack 


from God. 


It is the ‘putting against the wall’ before the liberation, the harsh appeal to listen, 
spoken by God in order that man be converted, and the refusal to be converted, 
which provokes the annihilation of that which chains, shackles, enslaves, alienates, 


and reifies the elect people: but now the elect people is all of humanity.© 

Human beings are subjected to suffering and pass through the eschatological 
judgments but only the powers are condemned and destroyed. Ellul outlines the specific 
judgments and condemnations in the Apocalypse. He warns that these are not at all to be 
seen as following a temporal order, although they can be written as such:67 

1. Humanity is judged and passes through his “great putting into question.” 


2. Humanity’s works of power are judged and destroyed. These are the points of 
intersection between human beings and the powers: the state, the city, money, etc. 


3. The powers that inspire human rebellion are judged and condemned. (The beasts 
of Revelation 13, which Ellul feels are political power and propaganda.)® 


4. Satan, the one who creates and gives authority to the beasts, is judged and 
condemned. 


5. The final enemy, Death, in whose name Satan reigns, is judged and condemned. 

As for the names in the Book of Life, Ellul points out that the books in which are 
recorded the works of humanity are the first to be opened (Rev. 20:12). The only criterion 
for the second death (where the powers, Satan, and death have already been damned) is not 
having one’s name found in the Book of Life. It is not a matter of good or bad works.®? 

To conclude his chapter on the judgment in Apocalypse, Ellul asks a series of 
rhetorical questions: “Is it possible...that some men have not been written in the book of 

66E}lul, Apocalypse, p. 182. 

67]bid., p. 202. 


68Ellul, Apocalypse, p. 92. 
69Jbid., p. 212. 
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life?...that the justice of God be expressed not in his wrath, which is very normal and well 
expressed in judgment and plagues, but in an eternal wrath?” He ends with the affirmation: 


In the second death there are not men, there are not lives; there are the evil works of 
man, there are Satan and the Devil, there are the incarnations (invented by man!) of 


these powers, there is death. Nothing more.70 


Vernard Eller 


Vernard Eller wants to walk a narrow path in his soteriology—one that most 
Evangelicals would find difficult to accept. On the one hand, he feels that it is wrong to 
assert that there will inevitably be some people who will not be saved. On the other hand, 
contra Ellul, he believes that it is just as wrong to dogmatically assert that all human beings 
will ultimately be saved. 

Because Eller attempts to navigate between these two poles, his soteriology does 
not play a central role in his theology. The question of who is saved and who is not saved 
is rarely a focus in his writings. In order to get an overview of his soteriological view, we 
must look to his commentary on the book of Revelation, which he was writing at the same 
time Ellul’s Apocalypse was being translated into English. 

Throughout this work, Eller calls the reader’s attention to what he labels 
“universalistic texts.”” These are the passages that refer to the universal character of the 
gospel: “the very fundamental concept that the Revelator intends his as being the one story 
of history, the one end-state that is to encompass all things.”’! The reader is asked to 
reserve judgment on these texts until the very end, at which point Eller promises to address 
the matter as a whole. In the meantime, Eller summarizes five possible ways of 


interpreting “universalistic” allusions in Scripture: 72 


10[bid., pp. 212-213. 
71Bller, The Most Revealing Book of the Bible, p. 28. 
72bid., pp. 50-51. 
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(1) that the gospel of Christ is intended for a// men, depending only upon whether 
they choose to accept it; 


(2) that God’s action through Jesus Christ will be of decisive effect for all 
men—not necessarily implying that it will be of the same effect for all; 


(3) that God will save all men, whether they make any acknowledgment of Jesus 
Christ or not; 


(4) that, there being no ill effect in failing to acknowledge Christ, at the end it will 


become apparent that, in their own ways, all actually have acknowledged him and 
been saved; 


(5) that, even after death, in spite of and even through God’s just punishments, the 
way still is open for men to repent, acknowledge Christ, and be saved—and thus 
there remains the possibility that all will choose to be saved. 


Eller immediately rejects Nos. 3 and 4. Not until the end of the book does the 


reader hear Eller’s view on salvation, although there are hints here and there. 


While Eller’s commentary on Revelation focuses primarily on the victory over sin 


and death that Christ has already won, he also makes it clear that God’s future judgment 


cannot be overlooked. This means he can affirm that “the kings of the earth—whom John, 


clearly, has considered as the worst of all people’”—make it into the new Jerusalem,7> but 


he can also remind the reader that: 


Judgment and recompense are not contradictory to love but a necessary aspect of it. 
Those Christians who would like to improve the New Testament by writing this 
unpleasant aspect out of it are not—as they are inclined to be credited—‘superior 
lovers’; they are sentimentalists who have not experienced or faced up to the real 


nature of life and the radical character of evil.74 


Eller interprets Revelation to say that there is certainly a division of humanity into 


two groups: those who follow Christ and those who follow the Antichrist, but we must 


always keep in mind that this is a dualism according to God’s wisdom, not according to 


human understanding. On the basis of the Revelation text, Eller challenges the traditional 


understanding that the critical juncture for individuals is the moment of bodily death, which 


he calls “first-order death” (the end of “first-order life”).’5 Not until Revelation 20 is 


73]bid., p. 200. 
74[bid., p. 122. 
75[bid., p. 189. 
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anything said about the followers of the Antichrist who have died their first-order death. 
Furthermore, it is not the case that the followers of Christ jump automatically into second- 
order life immediately following their first-order death: “John’s pictures of the saints in 
heaven still carry element of incompleteness and more yet to come.”76 Referring to “the 
souls of those who had been slaughtered for God’s word and for the testimony they bore” 
(Rev. 6:9), Eller points out: 


Although these people have come through the great ordeal with white robes 
unsullied, and even now abide in the direct presence of God, they are not yet fully 


content, do not yet count their experience to be fully consummated.77 

The way John presents the critical junctures for humanity, individuals gather, wait 
and then proceed as groups. 

At the Parousia, which inaugerates the millennium, the martyrs enter into “the first 
resurrection,” Eller calls this the move into “second-order LIFE.” At the end of the 
millennium the Christians who were not martyred enter into second-order LIFE, while the 
followers of the Antichrist, who are still in first-order death, are brought before “the great 
white throne” to be judged (20:11). They are judged according to the standard that they 
desire—their own deeds, as written in the first books, by which they sought to justify 
themselves—and sentenced to second-order DEATH in the lake of fire: 

John wants to say (taking a word from Paul): “the wages of sin is death!” Mere 

first-order death will not fill the bill in that statement; saints die first-order deaths 

just as sinners do. But no, to reject the Lamb is to reject LIFE; and outside of LIFE 


there is only DEATH. Through sin, natural death leads on to death to the second 
power; the person kills himself spiritually, becomes not merely a dead person but a 


supporter and promoter of DEATH.78 

Without bothering about pre- or post-millennian positions, up to this point Eller is 
more or less in line with traditional evangelical soteriology. With the saints in heaven and 
the sinners in hell, this is where traditional soteriology leaves off, but here is where Eller 


recalls the other universalistic texts and continues. Based on these texts, Eller suggests that 


76 bid. 
T1[bid., p. 93. 
78]bid., p. 191. 
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the book of Revelation perhaps teaches a “universalism” of “‘a somewhat rare type—one 
that avoids most of the objections usually raised by the doctrine.””79 

John mentions “the first resurrection” (Rev. 20:6) with regard to the martyred 
Christians, but he never mentions a second-resurrection. Eller implies that the second 
resurrection is what brings the other half of humanity, which was cast into the Lake of Fire 
(second-order DEATH), into the second-order LIFE of the new Jerusalem.89 The hope of 
Revelation is that, “if ‘the kings of the earth’ can find their way to redemption, then it’s a 
possibility for anyone!’’8! 

But this redemption of the kings does not ignore either the necessity of 
acknowledging Christ, the seriousness of sin, the justice of God’s love or the evangelistic 
urgency of decision. The Lake of Fire is real and “nothing unclean shall enter” the new 
Jerusalem, but her gates are always open, ready to receive the repentant. 

Eller ultimately concludes that John does not make a dogmatic assertion of either a 
universalistic or a particularistic salvation, and neither should we. The most we can affirm 
is “the universalistic possibility,” while recognizing, 

Scripture may be wanting to tell us that this question regarding the ultimate destiny 


of individuals is not one we need to have answered, not one that affects our present 
opportunities and obligations, not one that needs to cause division between 


Christian and Christian.82 


79[bid., p. 203. 
80[bid., p. 187. 
81Jbid., p. 204. 
82]bid., p. 205. 
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Chapter Three 


Future Implications 


In this chapter I draw a contrast between biblical eschatology, which balances 
both cosmic and temporal visions of God’s kingdom, and apocalyptic eschatology, 
which invariably arises in difficult times as a cheap substitute for biblical eschatology. 

Humanity is perennially susceptible to apocalyptic eschatology and Evangelicals 
are not immune. Drawing on the insights of Doug Frank and Peter Berger, I will show 
how the struggle for a proper eschatological perspective is just as vital for 
contemporary Evangelicalism as it was for the 1st century Jewish believers and their 
ancestors. All this will set the stage for an examination of evangelical soteriology, 
specifically its tendency to demand that everything be viewed in terms of its 
contribution to either personal, future salvation, or personal, future damnation. I argue 
that this soteriological dualism is the strongest indication that Evangelicalism has 
evolved into a predominately apocalyptic worldview, and I offer some suggestions as 
to the shape of a re-eschatologized evangelical theology. 

To conclude this chapter, I finally get around to answering the initial, important 
post-ethical question, “Doesn’t the doctrine of universal salvation do irreparable 


damage to Christian ethics and evangelism?” My answer is, Yes...and No. 


A. Universalism as Indicative of Ethics 

“Doesn’t the removal of judgment and condemnation do irreparable damage to 
Christian ethics and evangelism?” This is the central ethical question that Evangelicalism 
poses rhetorically to the doctrine of Christocentric Universalism. But this is really more 
than an ethical question; it is an inquiry on the post-ethical level asking what remains as the 


basis for morality in a theology that affirms everyone will ultimately be saved.! In order to 


1Allen Verhey The Great Reversal: Ethics and the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984), p. 194. 
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answer this question we must first examine the theological structure out of which it is 
generated. What is it about evangelical theology that wants to ask, “Why be moral?” when 
confronted with Christocentric Universalism? 

Jacques Ellul has stated that his universalism does not effect his ethics. It is 
difficult to see how Ellul can separate ethics and soteriology, but I propose that ultimately 
his point is well taken. This is also the case with Vernard Eller’s soteriology and ethics.. 

Ellul’s Christocentric Universalism does not effect his ethics, rather it is an 
indicator of the type of ethics within which he is operating. The conclusion of this section 
is that the root of both this optimistic soteriology and the radical ethics to which it points is 
a theology which is constructed around a balanced, biblical eschatology—a “‘re- 
eschatologized” theology. It is a Christianity that is, to use the words of Karl Barth, 


“entirely and altogether eschatology.” 


B. The Eschatological Stumbling Block in Theology 
Lutheran theologian Carl Braaten accuses Christian theology of a serious 
deficiency: 


If eschatology was truly at the core of biblical religion, it can be safely said that the 
history of Christianity represents a progressive de-eschatologization of the contents 


of the Christian faith.4 

Braaten observes that eschatology is almost universally understood in Christendom 
as the “last things,” the last sequence of historical events to take place before Christ’s return 
to earth. Theologians have relegated eschatology to the last chapter of dogmatics and have 
traditionally considered it the last thing to be concerned about. This means eschatology 
usually gets separated from soteriology which occupies the very center of dogmatics. 

In contrast to this view, Braaten contends that the central concept of biblical 


eschatology is the kingdom of God linked to history. This, he credits Albert Schweitzer 


2Karl Barth, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1933), p. 314. 

3Carl E. Braaten, Eschatology and Ethics (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1974), p. 8. 
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for rediscovering, was central to the gospel that the historical Jesus preached. The 
kingdom of God conveys the idea that only God can bring about “the peace and justice 
man’s better side strives for,” with its ultimate goal being “the final realization of the 
essential humanity of man.”4 Yet Schweitzer came to the conclusion that Jesus’ 
eschatological focus proved to be ultimately misguided and completely inappropriate for the 
modern era. This conclusion only contributed to the general belief that an eschatological 
approach was inappropriate for contemporary believers: 


There has been a widespread feeling that modern man is incapable of sharing the 
basic elements of an eschatological consciousness that shaped the worldview of 


Jesus and made the early Christians spring into action.5 

All this leads Braaten to say that Christian theology is in need of re- 
eschatologization. 

There is something terribly wrong in the attempt to separate eschatology from ethics 
on the basis that eschatology deals with “last things” and ethics with contemporary things. 
Soteriology separated from eschatology ends up offering salvation as a present decision 
with only a future realization. A rediscovery of biblical eschatology is not only possible for 
modern theology, it is necessary if we are to understand the gospel promise in all its 
dimensions.® 

Meaningful life is not only intellectual inquiry into the depths of being, but also a 

practical aggressiveness against the structures of evil, based on a belief in 


conversion—the convertability of things as they are....Knowledge of the deficiency 
makes the present meaningless if it cannot be transcended, i. e., converted by a 


future in which deficiency is overcome.’ 

While the New Testament is not the only place in the Bible that tells us this 
redeemed future is the kingdom of God, it is the New Testament, specifically Christ’s 
teachings, that makes it clear that God’s kingdom is connected to our history. In the Old 
Testament it does not always seem clear to the Israelites whether or not this promised reign 

4]bid., p. 23. 

SIbid., pp. 9-10. 


6Ibid., p. 82. 
T[bid., p. 33. 
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of God would be connected to their history. Although they looked to a future fulfillment of 
Israel they did not always hold a belief in the “convertibility of things as they are.” It was 
not difficult for them to interpret God’s reign as something beyond the present evil history 
that confronted them. God’s kingdom came to be seen as another history into which God 
would transfer his faithful people at some future climactic moment. If, however, God’s 
reign is disconnected from present history, it becomes a predominately apocalyptic 
worldview and is no longer biblical eschatology. This was the case with exilic and post- 
exilic Judaism. 

The central characteristic of Jewish apocalyptic perspective was a sharp dualism by 
which the post-exilic Jewish community was able to separate psychically, if not physically, 
from the sociological, economic, and cultural forces pressing in on every side. This 
dualism was manifest in many ways: good-evil, light-dark imagery, God-Satan. Most 
notably it is seen in the theological separation of the present age (evil) from a future age 
(good). In the apocalyptic worldview there was a definite resignation to the determinism of 
decline into sin and oppression; history was considered to be terminally ill. Redemption 
was understood to be beyond history. The gap between the two histories was something 
only an act of God could bridge. 

The righteous-unrighteous dualism was dramatically displayed in the post-exilic 
veneration of the Torah. One might think that a world view which saw everything 
descending into chaos would lead to a lack of an ethic, but the fact that God was going to 
redeem his faithful out of that chaos led to a strict observance of the Law as a way of 
insuring one would be found on the correct side of the dualism. W. D. Davies confirms 
that an important part of Jewish apocalyptic was “a profound ethical seriousness, which 


was no less concerned with the observance of the Torah than was Pharisaism.’’8 


8D. S. Russell, The Method of Jewish Apocalyptic (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1964), pp. 102-103. 
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But this ethic was serious only in an individualistic sense. As a strict moralism it 
had no interest in interacting with the world. In fact, its very aim was to separate from the 
world. 

This desire to be found righteous also manifest itself in the development of the 
doctrine of Repentance in Atonement for sins. In order to understand the shifts in Old 
Testament theology that took place as this doctrine developed it is necessary to first 
examine the central Old Testament concept of hesed. 

The hebraic term hesed has been translated variously as “mercy,” “kindness,” 
“loving kindness,” “mutual liability,” “goodness” and “steadfast love,” but all of these 
attempts to communicate the essence of the word as it relates to the character of God fall 
short. According to the earliest revelations of God’s character in the Bible, hesed is at the 
very heart of God, and as such it defies complete understanding. Nevertheless, we can say 
that hesed, when associated with the character of God, refers to the unconditional, 
unmerited love, compassion and grace which God shows toward his people. This hesed 
love of God is never prescribed, it is never obligatory and it is always surprising. Hesed 
behavior is “supremely meritorious” but its absence is never blameworthy.? It was God’s 
hesed love which initiated the covenant with Israel and, while the human side of the 
covenant was obedience of God’s commandments, the divine side was God’s promise to 
maintain his hesed love.!9 

R. P. Carroll proposes that it was through the experience of this amazing and 
consistent hesed love of God that Israel began to expand the covenant paradigm to allow 
for the efficacy of repentance.!! The shift was necessarily very subtle. Initially, God’s 


hesed acts were always a surprise; if the covenant was trangressed then God’s retribution 


9Francis I. Andersen, “Yahweh, The Kind and Sensitive God,” in God Who is 
Rich in Mercy, eds. P. T. O’Brien and D. G. Peterson (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1986), 
p. 44. 

10/bid., p. 50. 

11Robert P. Carroll, From Chaos to Covenant (New York: Crossroad, 1981), 
pp. 80-83. 
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was expected, even demanded, according to the covenant. Yet if the stipulations of the 
covenant had remained the last word then God would have destroyed all of Israel at the foot 
of Mt. Sinai (Deut. 9:14). From the very beginning, God’s hesed behavior was associated 
entirely with love, grace and compassion rather than justice.!2_ This willingness of God to 
forgive transgressions defies comprehension. Nevertheless, in an effort to grasp this 
character of God, Israel gradually came to see God’s compassion and kindness as a 
function of their repentance. The absolute condemnatory judgment of covenant violation 
came to be seen as a conditional condemnation. 

The Old Testament prophets, while understanding God’s hesed primarily in terms 
of his compassion, began to relate it in various ways to his justice. Little by little the 
unexpected possibility that God, in his hesed love, might forgive became the hope that if 
Israel would repent then God would forgive. This hopeful attitude evolved into the 
doctrine that repentance would result in God’s forgiveness. Divine graciousness became 
rooted in the community’s return to God. 

During the exilic period, when the community was able to begin seeing itself in 
terms of a faithful-unfaithful apocalyptic dualism, the idea of communal repentance broke 
down. The development of the concepts of life after death and individual soul identity 
accelerated this breakdown, establishing in its place the efficacy of individual repentance as 
an atonement for sin. Communal repentance was difficult to determine whereas individual 
repentance was much more identifiable. The term hesed came to denote piety in general 
and its derivative, hasid, came to designate a particularly godly man. This was the 
perspective of Judaism at the time of Jesus’ birth. The average first century Jew, even if he 
was not within an overtly apocalyptic movement, had an overwhelmingly apocalyptic 
perspective which manifest itself in a variety of ways. 

But this had not always been the case. In his book, The Dawn of Apocalyptic, Paul 


Hanson argues that the Hebrew religious worldview evolved from what was basically a 


12Andersen, op. cit., p. 81. 
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temporal, reign-of-God perspective taught by the classical prophets to the fundamentally 
apocalyptic perspective in the oppressive social environment of the post-exilic community. 

Hanson wants to call the eschatology of the classical prophets “prophetic 
eschatology.” He defines this perspective as one which “focuses on the prophetic 
announcement to the nation of the divine plans for Israel and the world which the prophet 
has witnesses unfolding in the divine council and which he translates into the terms of plain 
history, real politics, and human instrumentality.”!3 

Hanson calls the post-exilic perspective “apocalyptic eschatology” and defines it as 
the revelation of God’s sovereignty, especially his acting to deliver his faithful, 
communicated in a way which has “largely ceased to translate into the terms of plain 
history, real politics, and human instrumentality due to a pessimistic view of reality 
growing out of the bleak post-exilic conditions.” !4 

Hanson’s basic contention is that these two perspectives are not two separate 
strands of development within Old Testament Hebrew thought, rather, there is a 
relationship of continuity and change between the two. Both are valid expressions of 
biblical eschatology: 


Apocalyptic eschatology is the mode assumed by the prophetic tradition once it had 
been transferred to a new and radically altered setting in the post-exilic 


community. !5 

Hanson is emphasizing the similarity between prophetic and apocalyptic 
eschatology because he is attempting to establish this thesis, the common theme being the 
essential vision of the restoration of God’s people as a holy community in glorified Zion. 
But the classical prophets can hardly be taken as examples of pure prophetic eschatology as 


Hanson has defined it, viewing everything in terms of “plain history, real politics and 


13Paul D. Hanson, The Dawn of Apocalyptic (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975), p. 


14] bid. 
IS]bid., p. 10. 
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human instrumentality.” The classical prophets held the vision of a concrete, temporal and 
promised reign of Yahweh in tension with the cosmic, apocalyptic perspective. 

Hanson wants to call both the apocalyptic and prophetic perspectives 
“eschatological,” and, in the sense that they both deal with how God ultimately restores 
Israel, this is true. But Hanson is misleading when he speaks as if they were poles, 
represented on one side by the classical prophets and on the other side by post-exilic 
Judaism. The classical prophets must be located between prophetic and apocalyptic 
eschatology, balancing both poles in a truly biblical eschatology. On the other hand, 
apocalyptic eschatology can be said to be represented in post-exilic Judaism. Apocalyptic 
eschatology, while dealing with what happens in the “end,” concerns itself more with 
snatching God’s people out of that end—out of history—than what that end will be like. 
As an other-historical perspective the emphasis is placed almost entirely on the apocalyptic, 
not the promised temporal reign of God. 

The shift that Hanson describes is what we have called “de-eschatologization.” 
Hanson recognizes the loss inherent in this doctrinal evolution and raises the question we 
are attempting to answer: 

Why was prophetic Yahwism unable to maintain the balance between vision and 

reality so delicately held by the classical prophets? The question is not only of 

historical interest, but of theological and ethical as well. The dynamism of pre- 
exilic prophecy is inextricably tied to the tension it maintained between allegience to 
the cosmic order and responsiblity to the mundane. In asking how this tension was 
lost in the prophetic tradition we touch upon questions which only another holy 


man with his head in the divine council could venture to answer [not true!], we 
must be content to describe certain historical and sociological factors which 


militated against the prophetic dialectic. !6 

To say, as Braaten does, that Christianity has been progressively de-eschatologized 
since the time of the early church affirms the eschatological focus of Jesus’ ministry, but it 
ignores the possibility that Jesus might have himself been dealing with the problem of de- 
eschatologization. Are we to understand Jesus as an “eschatologizer” or a “re- 


eschatologizer’”? Was Jesus an innovator or a reformer? 


16[bid., pp. 17-20. 
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Certainly Jesus challenged the traditional Judaism of his peers, teaching a radical 
interpretation of the Law (“You have heard it said, but truly, truly I say to you...”), even 
relativizing its statutes (touching a leper, healing on the Sabbath, forgiving the woman 
caught in adultery), but utimately, in relation to the Jewish Law, Jesus cannot be 
understood outside of the prophetic tradition, calling his peers back to a right worship of 
the Living God (“I have not come to abolish the Law, but to fulfill it”). So if Jesus taught a 
balanced eschatological faith he has to be seen as a re-eschatologizer, and it is not just 
modern man who is “incapable of sharing the basic elements of an eschatological 
consciousness.” Alfred Krass suggests the tendency to de-eschatologize is a perennial 
problem: 


Perhaps it will always be—the church seems unable to bear too much realized 
eschatology. It prefers to retreat into otherworldliness. It finds God’s 


remoteness—where it can be objectified—more comfortable than his presence.!7 

All this gives us further insight into the scandal of Jesus’ teaching. What was so 
upsetting to the Jewish leaders about Jesus’ teaching was his revision of their apocalyptic 
worldview. Jesus brought the future reign of God into overlap with the present evil age. 
This is succinctly illustrated by the contrast between the Kaddish, the traditional prayer of 
apocalyptic hope that concluded every worship service, and the prayer that Jesus taught his 
disciples to pray. The Kaddish called on God to sanctify his name and to hasten the 
establishing of his Kingdom: 

Exalted and hallowed be his great name in the world which he created according to 


his will. May he let his kingdom rule in your lifetime and in your days and in the 
lifetime of the whole house of Israel, speedily and soon. Praised be his great name 


from eternity to eternity.18 
Jesus’ prayer echos the Kaddish’s petition for the hallowing of God’s name and the 
coming of his Kingdom but it becomes scandalous in its call for the Kingdom on earth as it 


already is in heaven. Furthermore, J. Jeremias points out that a more accurate translation 


17Alfred C. Krass, Five Lanterns at Sundown: Evangelism in a Chastened 
Mood (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), p. 187. 
18As5 quoted in Allen Verhey, The Great Reversal, p. 204. 
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of the phrase “Give us this day our daily bread” would emphasize the eschatological 

blessing breaking into present history: “Give us this day our bread for the morrow.” !9 
Perhaps if Jesus had just taught his “heresies” he could have been eventually 

dismissed as a lunatic, but the biblical record shows that he actually lived the eschatological 


overlap that he preached: 


Go and report to John what you have seen and heard: the blind receive sight, the 

lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, the 

poor have the gospel preached to them (Luke 6: 22). 

For Braaten, historical revelations such as these are what Christianity asserts as the 
operating principle of eschatology: 


The eschatological finality of truth and reality has made a surprising appearance in 
mid-stream, in Jesus of Nazareth.20 


This proleptic presence of the kingdom of God in Jesus Christ is what forever 
eliminated the possibility of separating eschatology from ethics and soteriology, yet this 
separation is exactly what we observe in the history of Christianity. It is enough for the 
purposes of this paper to show that Evangelicalism is not immune to this tendency. In the 
next section I will suggest how de-eschatologization has shaped the structure of evangelical 


theology. 


C. Evangelicalism’s Contribution to De-eschatologization 

Doug Frank, in his recent book, Less Than Conquerors, has made a perceptive 
sociological study of how Evangelicalism reacted to the economic, social and cultural 
upheaval that occurred during the years of America’s industrialization, 1850-1920. As an 
Evangelical himself, the son of fundamentalist Mennonite parents, he is looking critically at 


who he is and the sociological forces that have shaped his understanding of the gospel. 


197bid., p. 13. 
20Braaten, op. cit., p. 37. 
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The result is a challenging exhortation to re-examine the fundamental assumptions upon 
which the distinctives of contemporary American Evangelicalism are based. 

It is not simply coincidental that a large portion of Frank’s analysis focuses on the 
drastic changes that took place in Evangelicalism’s understanding of eschatology during 
this period. I propose that the sociological phenomenon of “nestedness,” which Frank 
identifies in the structure of evangelical theology, can be understood, when viewed from 
the theological perspective, as de-eschatologization. 

Paul Hanson reminds us that at the root of every apocalyptic there is a crisis: 

This crisis is the collapse of a well-ordered worldview which defines values and 

orders the universe for a group of people, thrusting them into the uncharted waters 

of chaos and anomie.?! 

This precondition for apocalyptic is exactly what we hear in Frank’s description of 
the upheaval during America’s industrial period: 

Economic processes were taking new shapes, social institutions were straining, 

roles and identities were newly threatened. Even the geographical and material 


surrounding were being transformed under the impact of industrialization; homes 
were no longer protected in quite the same way; families no longer cohered; the 


world indeed looked like a “wrecked vessel.”22 

Given such chaos, it is not surprising that large numbers of evangelical believers 
would radically transform their eschatological understanding from a predominately 
postmillennial to an overwhelmingly premillennial view. But before we examine this 
rapidly accelerated de-eschatologization, let us review what Frank means by “nestedness.” 

Frank begins his sociological analysis of Evangelicalism with a query about the role 
of culture in human society. Drawing on the work of sociologist Peter Berger, Frank 
proposes that cultures and subcultures can be understood as the human creations which 
provide necessary psychological protection against the chaos of our psychological and 


material universe. The creation of culture is something that human beings cannot avoid. 


21Hanson, op. cit., p. 2. 
22Frank, Less Than Conquerors, pp. 44-45. 
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We must create a clearing in which we can feel safe, where things are predictable, in the 
midst of the chaos of our surroundings. 

Regardless of culture’s necessity, it always remains an artificial human creation, yet 
in order for culture to do what it is supposed to do—give us a feeling of security and hide 
our vulnerability from us—it must be taken for granted as the whole of our reality. In 
order for culture to fulfill its role as buffer to the chaos, humans cannot be constantly aware 
of the fact that it is, in fact, only a buffer.” We cannot be aware of the chaos beyond 
culture. Therefore humans objectify culture, allowing it to present itself to us as objective 
reality, as everything that is, not as something that we have made. This is the root of the 
taken-for-grantedness of culture. 

It is easy for humans to perpetuate the subjective “objectivity” of culture. Because 
we are born and raised in the midst of a culture, we continue to create and sustain it without 
giving much thought to the role that it plays in our worldview. In the process of this 
objectification of culture we can afford ourselves very little critical distance. Therefore we 
internalize the “objectivity” of culture, which, in turn, comes to determine the subjective 
structures of consciousness itself. 

The very best way to objectify our culture is to tie it into our religious worldview. 
If the purpose of culture is to clarify and define a clearing in the chaos of the cosmos then it 
makes sense to explain how things are as a function of how things should be according to 
the will of God who rules the cosmos: “Religion is the part of culture which makes 
connections between the taken-for-grantedness of our culture and the whole cosmos.”23 
All this Frank feels is the natural, necessary and expected response for thinking human 
beings living in a chaotic universe. 

The problem, however, with the coping mechanism of culture is that it gets in the 


way of biblical faith. Religion, what Frank and Berger define as “faith in the coping 


23Douglas Frank, “Faith,” lecture notes (Oregon Extension of Trinity College, 
October 31, 1983). 
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mechanism,” removes the need for true faith in the Living God of Scripture. Biblical faith 
is trust in the Living God, which is almost as frightening as the chaos itself. This is the the 
God who will not allow humans to tie him down, to objectify him. He calls himself “I AM 
WHO1I AM” (I WILL BE WHO I WILL BE). This is the God in whose presence humans 
prostrate themselves and shake with fear. But from faith’s perspective this is also the God 
who loves, who serves, and who ultimately sacrifices himself to redeem humanity from the 
chaos of sin and death. If we tie God into our cultural religion we are simply adding him 
as the ultimate legitimation for the securities of the coping mechanism we have already 
created, which in the end will never succeed in controlling the chaos. 

In order to label this sociological phenomenon, Frank draws on a passage in Job, 
where Job bitterly reflects on the security he had enjoyed before misfortune came upon 
him: 

Then I thought, ‘I shall die in my nest, and I shall multiply my days as the sand, 

my roots spread out to the waters, and dew lies all night on my branch. My glory 

is ever new with me, and my bow is renewed in my hand (Job 29:18-20). 

In his previous life experience Job had experienced the condition of “nestedness:” 

Job had apparently come to take his good fortune for granted. With every social 

and cultural trapping supporting his heroism and offering him safety and meaning, 

he was very well “nested” indeed. His life sheltered him and offered him the 


prospects of security right to the end of his life. He felt protected from the 
unpredictable and the irrational, and enjoyed a sense of control over his own life. 


He had no reason to expect disturbance.”4 

The central theme of Job, and also a major theme in the Old Testament, is God’s 
call to move out of the nestedness of culture and into the nestlessness of true faith. This is 
the theme of “cultural religion versus true knowledge of God” which the prophets 
proclaimed. This is the meaning of the wilderness experience where God tried to teach the 
Israelites that they could trust him for their welfare without all the institutions of religion 


and culture. 


24Frank, Less Than Conquerors, p. 42. 
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But is not this also the essence of the Old Testament decline into an apocalyptic 
eschatology? Despite all its deference to a sovereign God who would act to pull his faithful 
out of history, the apocalyptic worldview was an attempt to build a well-defined nest in the 
midst of a chaotic Old Testament world of power-politics and oppressive social conditions. 
The Israelites had given up on the possibility that anything could be done about the chaos 
of their present history, so they built up a safe nest of Torah observance and individual 
repentance in atonement for sins that assured them of God’s forgiveness and an ultimate 
redemption on the day of the Lord. 

The Bible reveals that the disruption of the comfortable nests of Judah and Israel 
was part of God’s plan to turn his people back to him—to an attitude of nestlessness in the 
midst of a properly relativized culture—but instead of re-eschatologizing their faith the 
Jews capitulated to meaninglessness in this history and retreated into the secure nest of an 
apocalyptic eschatology. 

Jesus Christ came into a religious community that was well-nested and proceeded to 
shake that nest. As a proleptic presence of the kingdom of God, Jesus presented the 
ultimate nest that relativizes all other nests. It is the presence in this history of the 
eschatological kingdom in Jesus Christ, transcending the chaos which humans so fear, that 
enables us to subjectivize our human nests. 

Frank looks at the social upheaval that was felt so deeply by the Evangelicals at the 
turn of the century and implies that perhaps this was God’s way of shaking the evangelical 
nest. Instead of responding by questioning their religious legitimations, Evangelicals 
frantically worked to shore up their nest, in a way similar to the post-exilic Jewish 
community. 

We have observed that de-eschatologization takes the shape of apocalypticism. 
This was the case in Jesus’ time and this has also been the case in American 


Evangelicalism. Alfred Krass offers a telling, if slightly exaggerated, description of 
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evangelism that exposes the apocalyptic, de-eschatologized character of contemporary 
Evangelicalism: 
[Evangelism is characterized by] the call to people to assent to the historicity of 
certain facts about the past and to relate to a community whose life is focused on the 


past. While celebrating the past in an eternal cult, this community expects nothing 
from the present—and its primary hope for the future is for a dissolution of the 


present in a ‘spiritual’ kingdom beyond history.25 

Krass calls this a “spiritualized eschatology’? but an eschatology that has no 
contact with this history is really no eschatology at all. To spiritualize eschatology means 
to de-eschatologize biblical faith, because in the life of Jesus Christ eschatology 
unmistakeably manifests itself in present history and resists the idea of the kingdom of God 
as located solely beyond history. 

If we recall the characteristic dualism of de-eschatologized Judaism, it is clearly 
manifest in the evangelical approach to discipleship. Just as the post-exilic Jewish 
community held the Torah in strict regard and zealously observed its rules and regulations 
in order to remain on the correct side of the righteous-unrighteous split while waiting for 
God’s redemption, Evangelicals fervently attempt to live according to the Scriptures, while 
consciously (or unconsciously) preserving their position on the side of the “good.” Of 
course, Evangelicals seldom teach that morality is how God will judge believers, but it 
does not have to be taught. It is part of who we are as fallen humans to desire to earn our 
salvation; to deserve the “good.” 

Grace is scandalous to us as long as we think we are capable of achieving anything 
on our own. I may see my utter inability to please God at the moment I become a 
Christian, but the very triumph of my conversion (God’s triumph, not mine), emboldens 
me to attempt to achieve great things for Christ and grace immediately becomes scandalous 


for me again. The moment Evangelicals take the Reformation teaching sola fide for granted 


25Krass, Five Lanterns at Sundown, p. 67. 
26/bid., p. 13. 
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(“Everyone knows that salvation is not by works”’), they march off to do good works for 
the Lord, not in the Lord. 

The danger of taking sola fide for granted is that our hearts, in pride, want to take 
the very opposite approach. This is revealed in the way Evangelicals speak of their walk 
with Christ in terms of stumbling progress. They like to say that Christ, walking alongside 
them, picks them up and brushes them off each time they fall. Christ becomes more an 
enabler toward holiness than the holiness in which God has placed us. Doug Frank puts 
this in another way: 


[Evangelicals] experience God’s grace as a kind of medical application, 
administered one time, something that sets them on their feet but thereafter, except 


for minor lapses, is unnecessary.27 

Another significant result of the evangelical dualism is a narrowing of the distance, 
from a theological perspective, between God’s faithful and God himself. While the 
apocalyptic dualism focuses on widening the gap between the “good” people who are 
God’s faithful and the “bad” people who do not know God, it concurrently narrows the 
distance between the “righteous” and their God. Since the emphasis is on being on the 
correct side of the good-bad dualism, the distance separating the players on each team is 
downplayed. The evangelical God in Jesus Christ is thus often spoken of in intimate 
terms: “best friend,” “Daddy,” etc. 

Ironically, Karl Barth’s move to re-eschatologize Christian theology was an attempt 
to combate this tendency as he saw it in the liberalism of the early 20th century. The liberal 
theologians had attempted to elevate human potential and worth to divine proportions. 
Evangelicals have reduced the distance between God and humanity in the opposite 
direction, bringing God down to human levels.?8 Both reductions are a result of de- 


eschatologization. 


27Frank, Less Than Conquerors, p. 20. 
28Kenneth Cauthen, The Impact of American Religious Liberalism (2nd ed,; 
Washington: University of America Press, 1983), p. 213. 
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D. Evangelical Soteriology as Apocalyptic Dualism 

If an overconcern with dualism is characteristic of de-echatologization then it is 
important to examine Evangelicalism’s most conspicuous dualism: the saved versus the 
damned. Is Evangelicalism biblically informed in its central focus on personal, future 
salvation? Or is this a result of de-eschatologization? 

Certainly personal salvation is an important part of the gospel, but is it biblical to 
make personal, future salvation the lens through which everything is viewed? The actions 
and words of Jesus Christ persistently remind us that seeking to save our lives will result in 
losing them. Traditionally, this “seeking to save” one’s life has been thought of in terms of 
attempting to earn one’s salvation through good works, but Evangelicals need to push this 
interpretation further. Should not this desire for salvation also pertain to seeking to save 
our souls for a future place in heaven? It is only when we lose our life for Christ’s sake 
and the gospel’s sake that we will gain it (Mt. 16:25; Mk. 8:35; Lk. 9:24; Jn. 12:24-25). 
This is a fundamental critique of Evangelicalism’s central focus on personal, future 
salvation. 

Evangelicals have observed that the world will at times have an insight into its need 
of salvation. There will be situations when human beings will see clearly this need and 
respond in a cry of self-preservation: “What must I do to be saved?” (Acts 16:30). In other 
words, Evangelicals have identified this desire for salvation as a “felt-need.” 

Knowing that it is felt-needs which motivate fallen humanity, Evangelicals have 
utilized the desire for personal, future salvation to bring people to a knowledge of the 
gospel. But Evangelicalism has not allowed the gospel to critique the basic self- 
centeredness of this felt-need once the gospel has been heard and received. By structuring 
its theology around the felt-need for salvation, Evangelicalism has placed itself in a position 


where it is very difficult to then turn around and critique it. 
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William Dyrness has observed this same phenomenon is the theological formulation 
of Robert Schuller.29 Schuller has taken the same approach of identifying the felt-need 
which would be most likely to draw a specific subculture to the gospel. For the subculture 
Schuller is working with—the young urban professionals of Southern California—the felt- 
need is self-esteem. Schuller’s outreach has been overwhelmingly successful because he 
tapped into this felt-need. Dyrness faults Schuller for not allowing the gospel to critique 
this felt-need once the gospel has been understood and received. 

Perhaps the question needs to be asked whether or not it is even possible to take the 
felt-need approach in evangelism without somehow ending up with a compromised view of 
the gospel which is more or less de-eschatologized as a result. There is rarely any direct 
reference to personal, future salvation in the evangelistic preaching that we see in the New 
Testament. The apostles are always preaching about Jesus Christ and the kingdom of God 
(Acts 2:22-37; 8:12; 19:8; 28:23, 30-31), and when they do mention personal salvation it is 
placed in the bigger context of the kingdom of God. 

The desire of Evangelicals to be found on the right side of the good-bad dualism 
parallels post-exilic, Jewish, apocalyptic tendencies in two additional ways: a reliance on 
the doctrine of repentance as atonement for sin and the preservation of a fundamental 
misinterpretation of the Old Testament term hesed. 

Francis Andersen made an important contribution to Old Testament studies when, 
in a 1986 essay, he pointed out that most of the scholarship done in the past 60 years has 
perpetuated the mistaken conclusions of a seminal study, done in 1927 by N. Glueck, 
which established the meaning of hesed within the realm of covenantal obligation, giving 
the term more a meaning of “loyalty” than unmerited lovingkindness.*9 In a careful 


exegesis of a number of passages, Andersen shows how: 


29William Dyrness, How America Hears the Gospel (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
forthcoming), chapter 6. 
30 Andersen, op. Cit., p. 42. 
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The formal, legal side of hesed as obligation and duty has been exaggerated. It is 
incidental and marginal. The heart of the matter is a generous and beneficial action, 
not at all required.3! 


Andersen was not the first Old Testament scholar to object to Glueck’s 
interpretation, however. In 1948 H. J. Stoebe attempted to reemphasize the spontaneous 
and unregulated side of hesed, but, according to Andersen, “The limited influence of 
Stoebe’s contribution over the last thirty years suggests that his results were not congenial 
to the theological climate.”32 

What was (and is) congenial to the de-eschatologized climate is an understanding 
which limits the comprehension of hesed to the confines of symmetrical moral and legal 
commitments. De-eschatologized theology wants to perceive the God-human relationship 
as mutually obligatory: Human obedience and repentance oblidges God’s hesed. What de- 
eschatologized theology cannot abide is a God who is uncontrollable. “The trend is always 
to bring law under grace.”33 

But the Old Testament covenant is in no way a symmetrical relationship. God, in 
his hesed love, called a people to be his own and outlined a covenant of life-sustaining 
limits: 

The relationship which [God’s covenant] formalizes is one of pure generosity from 

God’s side. That relationship can be forfeited by disobedience; but it can never be 

merited by obedience. Hence the assymmetry. Hatred (disobedience) deserves and 

receives punishment; love (obedience) does not merit and gain rewards; the status it 
sustains and the blessings it receives remain pure gifts... 

The Lord maintains hesed as love and blessing, not as reward or payment; he does 

it on the ground of his promise, not on the basis of righteous conduct. It is only 

under this very limited and qualified sense that God can be said to be under an 


obligation. It is essentially an obligation to himself. It arises from his own nature 
and being; it is never enforced upon him from without. Humans can rely on God’s 


hesed absolutely; they can never claim it in the least.>4 


31Jbid., p. 44. 
327bid., p. 42. 
33/bid., p. 50. 
34] bid. 
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In Evangelicalism salvation has been traditionally emphasized as the reason for 
instead of the result of conversion: one becomes a Christian in order to go to heaven instead 
of in response to the call and character of God in Jesus Christ. Evangelicals have come to 
understand their repentance to be in symmetric relationship with God’s forgiveness. 
Evangelicals cannot claim to be surprised by God’s hesed; they have come to expect it as 
God’s required response to human repentance. But this is a perspective with serious 
consequences. 

If human repentance is seen, consciously or subconsciously, as having any purpose 
other than to express remorse over one’s sin, that is, if repentance is seen as eliciting God’s 
forgiveness, then one can never truly experience God’s forgiveness. Such repentance is 
ultimately perceived as a control of God because God’s forgiveness is seen as a necessary 
response. This means that we do not receive God’s forgiveness as truly generated out of 
God’s hesed. It is forced out of him and we are not able to perceive it as freely given. If 
God cannot forgive us freely, how can we forgive ourselves? 

Another result is that theology becomes progressively anthropocentric. 
Evangelicalism has grasped the gospel enough to know that grace which is scandalous is 
grace that cannot be received. But in successfully removing the scandal of grace, 
Evangelicals have failed to preserve its surprising character. They have come to expect 
grace and too often an expectation of grace crosses over into the feeling that grace is 
deserved. When Evangelicals feel they deserve grace there is nothing which they will not 


eventually come to feel they deserve. 


E. Shaping a Re-eschatologized Theology? 


35] am indebted to John Linton, at the Oregon Extension of Houghton College 
at Lincoln, for helping me to begin think through the shape of a re-eschatologized 
evangelical theology. 


ines. conteann ose 7 
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If, as we have argued, Evangelicalism is a de-eschatologized theology, and if, as 
Evangelicals, that bothers us, we need to take a look at what form a re-eschatologized 
theology would take. The primary concept that we will have to grapple with is the 
Eschaton. But not simply the sequence of “last things,” rather the overlap of the kingdom 
of God with this history which Jesus proclaimed in his whole being. This proclamation is 
evident in Jesus’ words and actions but we cannot overlook the fact that it is most 
succinctly proclaimed in his death and resurrection. The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the 
proleptic assurance of the convertibility of things as they are. It is good news in spite of 
the unfulfilled state of creation. 

All this is what C. Braaten looks to as he formulates his eschatological ethics, and 
an understanding of this is a necessary part of the re-eschatologization of evangelical 
theology, but if we stop at this point we fall short of re-eschatologization because we are 
only focusing on the words and actions of a person named Jesus of Nazareth. Who this 
Jesus is becomes secondary. 

Even if re-eschatologization must first consider the inaugeration of the Kingdom in 
Jesus’ words and actions because they prepare us to understand the eschatological person 
who speaks and acts proleptically, we must ultimately leave behind an emphasis on the 
words and actions in order to know the person around whom the Eschaton revolves. The 
re-eschatologized Evangelical would come to desire, along with the apostle Paul: 

That I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection and the fellowship of His 

sufferings, being conformed to His death; in order that I might, if somehow, 

(attain) to the resurrection from the dead (Phil. 3:10-11). 

When Evangelicals are able to approach the words and actions of Jesus of Nazareth 
with the idea that somehow the kingdom of God is proleptically present in them they can 
get very excited. At the same time they are very susceptible to sidetracking re- 
eschatologization. Instead of seeing the words and actions of Jesus as pointers to who he 
is, there is the danger of seeing them in the shape of a programmatic outline for the 


Kingdom. Jesus’ use of the Isaiah 61 passage (Lk. 4:18; Mt. 11:5) is seen as the 
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announcement of God’s program that Christians are commissioned to pursue. That the 
gospel is preached to the poor, the captives are released, the blind recover sight and the 
downtrodden set free, are all what define the shape of the kingdom of God, but if God’s 
kingdom is a program, something that Jesus was sent to announce, then he cannot claim to 
be its center. He can only be held up as a “paradigm of goodness,” which is exactly how 
Carl Braaten sees him, regardless of his divinity.36 

When we take the kingdom of God as a program then we have objectified it, made 
it into something we can grasp, something we can put to work legitimizing our cultural 
nests. But as we pursue this objectified Kingdom, Jesus becomes a stumbling block. 

Luke records that the Jews listened approvingly to Jesus’ announcement of what 
they understood to be a programmatic introduction of the Kingdom for Israel, but when 
Jesus denied their interpretation, telling them that there is nothing programmatic about how 
God works, they came close to killing him (Lk. 4:23-29). When Jesus tells John’s 
disciples what signs of the Kingdom to report to their teacher he is careful to add, “Blessed 
is he who keeps from stumbling over me” (Mt. 11:4-6). When the kingdom of God is 
made into a program Jesus becomes a stumbling block and must be removed. But this 
kingdom without the concrete, fleshly Jesus Christ is a de-eschatologized, apocalyptic 
kingdom. 

The actions and words of Jesus are not a programmatic announcement of the 
kingdom of God. They serve to point us to who Jesus of Nazareth is, yet they have the 
potential to cause us to stumble if they are all we pay attention to. 

The apostle Paul understood this in his silence on the words and teachings of Jesus, 
especially Jesus’ proclamation of the Kingdom. Lesslie Newbigin observes that “for Paul 
to continue to preach the Kingdom would have been to misrepresent what Jesus was, did 
and taught.”37 Instead of proclaiming the Kingdom, Paul proclaimed that the Kingdom 

36Braaten, op. cit., p. 115. 


37Lesslie Newbigin, Sign of the Kingdom (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), p. 
18. 
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now had a face and a name in Jesus Christ, and that the concrete, proleptic presence of the 
Kingdom in Jesus somehow remains in the body of believers. 

The gospels writers and Paul keep directing our attention to this person Jesus 
Christ. They want us to see who he is, even while they are recognizing that he must 
somehow be reflected in the group of those who call themselves Christians. The difficult 
tension between the gospels and Paul’s letters is the sense that the Kingdom is present now 
in Jesus of Nazareth but not yet completely in the body of Christ, which is the Church, and 
the locus for this intolerable now-but-not-yet character is the cross: 

How can the Church become a credible sign to all peoples of every kind, a sign of 

the kingship of God as it is set forth in the Bible—a kingship which offers the 

fullness of life, peace, justice and holiness; and at the same time requires the total 


obedience of every creature? 


(In other words, Newbigin is asking how the church can relativize all our cultural 
nests.) 


The only such possible answer to this question is that the church can become a sign 
insofar as, and only insofar as, her life is assimiliated to the life of Jesus who was 


himself the crucified King who bears in his risen body the marks of his passion.38 

The key, then, to re-eschatologizing evangelical theology is a fundamental 
understanding of who Jesus Christ is. 

In order to re-eschatologize theology it is not necessary to understand the confusing 
relationship between chronos (chronological time), and kairos (transcendental time; the 
fulfilled moment), of which philosophers and theologians speak. It is not a prerequisite 
that we be able to grasp the weighty dialectic of the Now and Not Yet of the kingdom of 
God. Re-eschatologization requires only that we understand the identity of Jesus of 
Nazareth, together with all the implications of his identity. 

It is not difficult to get the average Evangelical to affirm, with Peter, that Jesus is 
“the Christ, the Son of the Living God” (Mt. 16:16). But is it as simple as that? Is it the 
Father in heaven who we rely on to reveal the identity of his Son or do we rely on our own 


“flesh and blood” apologetics? Even when it is the Father who reveals the Son to us, we 


38/bid., pp. 50-51. 
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do not necessarily understand the implications of this revelation. We tend to use the 
knowledge as a way of securing our nests, saying that God is on our side so we are 
protected from the chaos. 

God reveals the identity of Jesus to Peter, but Peter does not grasp the implication 
of what he knows. He denies that the Christ should have to suffer. Simon the Sorcerer 
“believed Philip as he preached the good news of the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ” and was baptized, nevertheless he attempted to objectify the Holy Spirit and 
use it for his nest (Acts 8:9-24). 

When we fully understand that God reveals himself in Jesus Christ, that the person 
who sees Jesus sees God (Jn. 1:18), then we must realize that this is the same God who 
calls himself “I AM,” who can never be objectified and made safe. He is the God we 
worship with “reverance and awe” (Hb. 12:28). 

And yet he is the God who, in Christ, came “not to be served, but to serve, and to 
give his life as a ransom for many” (Mk. 10:45). If Jesus is Lord we cannot think of him 
as someone who conformed himself to universal standards of righteousness and virtue. 
We cannot understand Christ’s servanthood, his love, his compassion, his humility unto 
death and his sacrifice as primarily a model of virtuous behavior for us to follow. If all 
these are simply transcendent universals to which Christ submits, then they are higher than 
Christ. They are virtues which are above God. No, we must see that these qualities are the 
very character and being of God. Jesus reveals to humanity who God is. 

If we seek to know all this, or rather, desire the true knowledge of it that God 
gives, we will begin to re-eschatologize evangelical theology. 

A true knowledge of Jesus Christ and an understanding of the implications of his 
identity removes the apocalyptic separation of this history from the kingdom of God. God 
in Jesus came into this history and showed us the Kingdom in terms of this history 


redeemed. In Christ the Church is connected to that redeemed history through the cross, 
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and the incompleteness of the Kingdom introduces an intolerable tension between what is 
and what we know should be. 

A true knowledge of Jesus Christ removes the securities of our cultural nests. 

God, who created the universe out of chaos, exposed himself as a man to the chaos beyond 
our Cultural nests that humanity fears and he suffered and died. We follow Christ into the 
chaos because we know that he overcame it. Yet it is a scary thing to follow Christ because 
“it is a matter of responding totally to the kingdom of God in a time and place in which the 
kingdom of God is not totally present.’39 

As we seek to know Christ, responding to the character of God revealed in his life 
and death, we always bear in mind the victory of God in Christ’s resurrection. It is this 
victory which gives us confidence because it vindicates the identity of Christ. It tells us 
that the characteristics we see in Christ are indeed the character of God, the creator of the 
universe—that sin, death and chaos do not have the final word in this history. 

When we understand who Jesus is there is no longer any possibility we might feel 
we deserve God’s forgiveness in any way. We were once fallen in the garden, then we 
completely rejected our Creator by crucifing him on the cross. We do not come back in 
repentance asking God to take us back as sons and daughters (the doctrine of repentance as 
atonement for sins). We come back realizing we have rejected heirship, aware that it would 
be a blessing even to be accepted as unworthy servants (Lk. 15:18-19). Only then can we 
be profoundly surprised by God’s hesed act of forgiveness and adoption. 

We recognize God’s victory over sin, but in a humility that comes from a 
recognition of the depth of our rejection of God in Christ, we know we are not assured of 
victory except by God’s grace. Yet we do not count on God’s grace because grace is a free 
gift to be given or witheld by the giver God. True repentance is for its own sake, not for 


the sake of forgiveness. Therefore repentance cannot look beyond itself in triumphalism, it 


39Daniel Via, The Ethics of Mark’s Gospel in the Middle of Time (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1985), p. 146. 
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can only free us to take what comes from God, into whose hands it is a dreadful thing to 
fall, yet whose fundamental character is hesed. The only thing we rely on in humble 
repentance is the heart of God as shown in Jesus Christ. 

Re-eschatologization must necessarily be grounded in a focus on the heart of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ, but this focus cannot be considered an end in itself. As an end 
in itself, a focus on Christ easily succumbs to either experiential mysticism, which was the 
direction taken by the emotional strain of American frontier revivalism, or an 
intellectualized gospel, which led, as we have seen, a large number of New Englanders into 
the logical conclusions of universalism and on into Unitarianism. 

It is essential that this focus on Christ be understood as the crux of re- 
eschatologization, a crux which holds together orthopiety and orthopraxis by nature of its 
divine revelation and its concrete, historical reality. Vernard Eller, who we will draw on in 
the concluding section to take us further in this direction, warns: 

No more than we dare spiritualize the person of Jesus do we dare spiritualize the 


cross, which is the most specific manifestation of the historical existence of 
Jesus.49 


F. Answering the Post-Ethical Question: The Challenge of Ethical 
Motivation 


Having considered the de-eschatologized character of contemporary evangelical 
theology and suggested how we might begin to re-eschatologize, we are now ready to 
answer the post-ethical question: “Doesn’t the doctrine of universal salvation do irreparable 
damage to Christian ethics and evangelism?” 

The answer for de-eschatologized theology is a catagorical YES. The answer for 
re-eschatologized theology is a qualified NO. 

De-eschatologized theology’s ethical and evangelistic motive is generated almost 


entirely out of its apocalyptic dualism, with its concern to be found on the correct side 


40Vernard Eller, The Beloved Disciple, p. 10S. 
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when the Lord comes to save his faithful. This leads evangelical theology to view 
everything through the lens of a very specific dualistic soteriology. Jesus Christ can be 
spoken of as both Savior and Lord, but within a de-eschatologized context his only real 
attraction is as a personal savior. Ethics and evangelism can be reduced to actions which 
locate the actor on the right side of personal, future salvation and directions to others as to 
how to locate themselves. If the centrality of the apocalyptic dualism is removed, as it is in 
Christocentric Universalism, then ethical and evangelistic motivation is lost. 

On the other hand, re-eschatologized theology is not motivated at all by dualisms. 
Motivation comes from a recognition and knowledge of God in Jesus Christ: 

If the crucified one is raised, then, as the early church said, he is Lord; and if he is 

Lord, then all of life must be oriented to the vision of Christ at God’s right hand. 


God’s gift of the renewal of life is and must be affirmed; identities are and must be 
reformed, perspectives are and must be reformed; dispositions and intentions are 


and must be formed and informed by the eschatological event.4! 

Personal, future salvation and judgment are nowhere near center focus as Paul 
presses on to know the Lord and the power of his resurrection, the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being conformed to his death, which, he adds as a last consideration, might 
attain to the resurrection from the dead (Phil. 3:10-11). Paul’s confidence and freedom is 
completely grounded in the eschatological event. His focus is on knowing Jesus Christ, 
the embodied fulfillment of God’s promises to his people. The only thing that would 
demotivate Paul’s theology would be if Christ had not been raised from the dead. If that 
was the case then Jesus would not be Lord and those who follow him are only hoping in a 
human identity and are “of all men most to be pitied” (1 Cor. 15:14-28). So we can 
conclude that the doctrine of universal salvation does not effect ethics or evangelism in a re- 
eschatologized context. 

But we must qualify this answer because we have just explained that re- 


eschatologized theology cannot have a central focus on personal, future salvation. 


41 Allen Verhey, op. cit., p. 183. 
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Universalism essentially preserves this focus, so, while it does not effect re-eschatologized 
ethics and evangelism, it cannot be made a part of re-eschatologization. 

The confusion arises when a kingdom-of-God oriented theology attempts to enter a 
de-eschatologized theological context. The re-eschatologized emphases on freedom, grace 
and victory in Christ, which are kept from becoming triumphalism by the realization of 
what we have done fo Christ, come across as universalistic in a context which sees 
everything through the lens of salvation. 

A good example of this phenomenon can be found in the evangelical reaction to the 
theology of Karl Barth, a re-eschatologizer who was very influential in the thinking of the 
two theologians we have examined. Scholars have yet to agree whether or not Barth was a 
universalist. Barth himself denied it or confessed it depending on who you ask. The root 
of this confusion is in Barth’s re-eschatologized approach to the gospel, which did not 
allow theologians operating in a de-eschatologized context to understand his theology in 
anything other than universalistic terms. 

This misunderstanding is evident in the correspondence between Barth and G. C. 
Berkouwer, who wrote an evangelical response to Barth’s theology entitled The Triumph 
of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth. In this 1956 publication, Berkouwer identifies the 
key element of Barth’s theology as the tension between universal election and human 
decision. Instead of seeing this as a dialectic, however, Berkouwer points to it as a 
crossroads and wonders which way Barth will turn: 

He can move to the right or the left, not in terms of the demands of a logical 

system, but in terms of centrally religious considerations. The one way that is open 

is that of the apokatasis in which the reality of the divine decision which has been 
taken is without qualification declared to be identical with the universality of 
reconciliation. 

The other way is that of renewed reflection on the seriousness of the human 

decision which, according to the overwhelming testimony of Scripture, is 

associated with the kerugma that goes out to the world.... 

Probably no one will wish to venture a prophecy as to the direction in which Barth 


will further develop his thought. It is possible, however, to state in a nutshell his 
central thesis. This is that the triumph of election means, centrally and 
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emerged the a priori divine decision of the election of all in the election of 
Christ. 


Barth responded to Berkouwer by attempting to move the emphasis away from the 
question of salvation and toward a re-eschatologized freedom and pursuit of a knowledge 


of Christ: 


I’m a bit startled at the title, The Triumph....Of course I used the word and still do. 
But it makes the whole thing seem so finished, which it isn’t for me. The 
Freedom...would have been better. And then instead of...Grace I would have 


preferred...Jesus Christ.43 

We see the same hesitancy to identify with universalism in the two contemporary 
Christian thinkers we have examined. It is only to the extent that they are not able to keep 
the de-eschatologized, apocalyptic preoccupation with personal, future salvation away from 
center focus that these theologians make concessions to their evangelical context by 
affirming universalism. 

The extent to which re-eschatologized theology will be interpreted as universalistic 
within a de-eschatologized context is indicated by various attempts of others to re- 
eschatologize evangelical theology. These Christian thinkers start with a renewed focus on 
the kingdom of God and eventually discover the need to grapple with universalistic 
soteriology, either by going out of their way to reject it or by accepting it in some qualified 
way. 

Author and missionary E. Stanley Jones, a contemporary of Ellul’s, was an early 
champion of the central role that must be given the kingdom of God. At the age of 87 
Jones wrote a final book on the subject, which he admits had been a life-long obsession.44 


His original title was to have been The Laws, Principles, and Attitudes of the Kingdom on 


42Gregory G. Bolich, Karl Barth & Evangelicalism (Downers Grove: IVP, 
1980), p. 75. . 

43K arl Barth, Karl Barth: His Life From Letters and Autobiographical Texts, 
Eberhard Busch, ed., as quoted in Gregory Bolich, Karl Barth & Evangelicalism, p. 
76. 

44F Stanley Jones, The Unshakable Kingdom and the Unchanging Person 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1972), p. 10. 
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God, but, in order to emphasize his understanding that the person of Jesus Christ was just 
as central as his message of the arrival of God’s kingdom, he retitled the book, The 
Unshakable Kingdom and the Unchanging Person. Not only was Jones convinced at the 
end of this life that the western church was “ripe for a rediscovery of the kingdom of God,” 
he also warned that without such a rediscovery the church would only continue to fall into 
greater irrelevancy.4> Jones’s perspective was similar to that of Ellul: 
When I say that the Church has lost the Kingdom, I do not mean that it has totally 
lost the conception of the Kingdom; it has it as a marginal concept, something you 
get into for security by the new birth now, something you will inherit hereafter as a 
reward in heaven, something you get at the Second Coming, something to which 
you point to as an ideal. These conceptions of a kingdom are generally dehydrated 
because they are marginal. They are not the starting point and the ending point, not 
the total program for all life, not the head-on and total answer to man’s total need, 
individual and collective.4® 
Jones sees the Kingdom as starting point and ending. Also similar to Ellul, Jones 
did not hold to orthodox Christian soteriology. He writes in The Unshakable Kingdom 
and the Unchanging Person : 
Heaven is first a state and then it is a place. I have the state so I will have the place. 
And so will everyone else who is sincerely belonging to the Way. The others who 
have never heard? Everybody, I believe, will be given an adequate chance here or 


hereafter to say yes, or no, to the Unshakable Kingdom and the Unchanging 
Person. Scripture? Have none, but I have the character of God as seen in the face 


of Jesus Christ, and that character is pure love. Could love do less than that?47 

He goes on to say that refusal, when confronted with this “adequate choice,” would 
result in that person perishing. But for Jones there is no eternal punishment; there is only 
annihiliation. In positing the annihiliation of those who ultimately reject the Kingdom, 
Jones was attempting to resolve his personal experience of Jesus Christ with his view of 
Scripture as authoritative. 

What is significant is Jones’s willingness to allow for the conversion “here or 


hereafter.” Because of his experience of the love and justice of God, Jones could only 


45]bid., pp. 16, 19. 
46[bid., pp. 21-22. 
47]bid., p. 211. 
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conceive of an individual being damned if he had been given a clear and adequate gospel 
invitation. In order to insure that such an opportunity be given everyone, he found it 
necessary to be open to the possibility that the choice might be made after this life. This is 
not universalism per se, but it is also not the strict exclusivism of orthodox Christian 
soteriology. Once one allows that the choice for or against the Messiah may be made in the 
hereafter one is opening oneself up to universalism. At that point one can argue, as does 
Ellul, that although the element of choice remains it is of little consequence when standing 
before the throne of God where “every knee shall bow and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord.”48 In fact, Jones himself seems to be implying this in another part of his 
book when he writes about the fundamental meaning of social revolt (race-oriented, youth- 
oriented, marxist-based or whatever type). “The key seems to be,” says Jones, “[the 
revolutionaries] are seeking the kingdom of God, but they don’t know it. Some day it will 
dawn upon them and then we will have the greatest spiritual awakening that this planet has 
ever seen.””49 

Andrew Kirk is another Evangelical focusing on the kingdom of God. His 1983 
book, The Good New of the Kingdom Coming, he offers a very strong emphasis on the 
concept of God’s kingdom as the key to reuniting evangelism and social responsibility. He 
also goes out of his way to comment on universalism, dismissing it as “the main distortion 
in understanding the gospel that affects non-evangelical Christians.”°9 Kirk, however, 
protests too much. 

It is curious to characterize universalism as the main distortion of the gospel, and, 
although he gives us a good basic definition, Kirk does not do a good job of addressing the 
issues that he feels universalism raises. He bases his argument against universalism on 


two points: 1) the Scriptures give no consistent support of it and, 2) universalism wrongly 


48Ellul, Apocalypse, p. 33. 

49}ones, op. cit., p. 7. 

50Andrew Kirk, The Good News of the Kingdom Coming (Downers Grove: 
IVP, 1983), pp. 92-94. 
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assumes that Christianity has no monopoly on the truth. In support of his first point, Kirk 
repeats the traditional soteriological doctrine and refers to Ephesians 2:11-13 as scriptural 
support for the non-Christian’s separation from God. However, this passage in Ephesians 
refers to the radical change in the Gentile’s relation to God that was accomplished through 
Christ’s blood, it is not talking about the before and after of the individual’s decision for 
Christ. 

Kirk’s second point assumes that universalism, since it affirms that all will be in 
heaven, holds that sincere adherents of other religions are able to find salvation through 
their particular expression of faith. He is understandably concerned about this, since it 
ultimately turns the gospel into yet another religion, but Ellul, Eller, and certainly E. 
Stanley Jones never make this assumption. Ellul and Eller would be quick to deny that 
anyone could “find salvation” through any non-Christian belief. In fact, Ellul says that 
man does not find salvation at all; salvation finds man in the person of Jesus Christ and the 
act of conversion is discovering and living out that salvation; living now in God’s 
kingdom.>! 

Alfred Krass is another contemporary thinker who is calling for re- 
eschatologization and finds himself grappling with universalism. In his book Five 
Lanterns at Sundown: Evangelism in a Chastened Mood, Krass admits that “the whole 
attitude of the liberal church to which [he has] been related since [his] conversion abhors 
the thought of eternal punishment,” and that he is personally very attracted to the doctrine. 
Yet he comes to the reluctant conclusion that, with regards to traditional soteriology, there 
can be no other way of faithfully reading the New Testament witness.>2 

What is significant about Krass’s discussion is his insight into the nature of 
Kingdom (re-eschatologized) thinking and the clues that this gives us to understanding its 


links to universalism. Krass asks the church to renew its understanding of the kingdom of 


SIE}lul, Jn Season, p. 76. 
52Alfred C. Krass, op. cit., p. 187. 
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God, which will invariably renew its immediate and ongoing relationship with the 
kingdom’s King, the risen Jesus Christ. The biblical shape of evangelism for the Kingdom 
depends on a more dynamic understanding of the relationship between the gospel 
proclamation canonized in the New Testament and the evangel we proclaim in our particular 


circumstances. As Krass explains it: 


The church, in being under the authority of the scripture, must be under the 
authority of the Lord of the scriptures. The New Testament Canon is normative for 
her life, self-understanding, and witness. But the canon is not an objective norm 
which can be held at arm’s length and measured and defined. That is to understand 
scriptural authority falsely. The true authority of the scriptures is still alive and 
speaking. What is mediated to us in scripture is inspired—it has trans-historical 
character. But it is mediated to us dynamically: through questions posed by our 


immediate situation in history, not objectively, as from a handbook.*3 

When one opens oneself up to understanding the kingdom of God and the authority 
of the King one discovers anew the dynamic, living character of one’s relationship to that 
King. The experience within that relationship (unavoidably subjective in nature), is then 
given greater authority than Scripture because this King is Lord of Scripture. 

At this point Evangelicalism’s de-eschatologized focus on personal, future salvation 
directs it toward universalism. We have seen this in Jones’s affirmation (Scripture? Have 
none, but I have the character of God seen in the face of Jesus Christ....Could love do less 
than that?’’). 

But to affirm universalism, even if it is christocentric, is to continue to see 
everything through the de-eschatologized, apocalyptic lens of personal, future salvation and 


ultimately this sidetracks the urgent need to recover a balanced, biblical eschatology. 


531bid., p. 77. 
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A. Past Roots 


If the tendency to view everything through the lens of personal, future salvation is a 
characteristic of de-eschatologized theology, then a central focus on universalism is just as 
much a capitulation to de-eschatologization as is the insistence on particularistic salvation. 
Both perspectives rely heavily on soteriology to formulate their theology and ethics. How 
does this conclusion help us to understand the explosion of universalistic doctrines in 
America during the late 18th and early 19th centuries? 

In the first section of this paper we examined how Calvinism and Enlightenment 
ideas combined to force American Evangelicals to grapple with the possibility that all 
human beings will be saved. The motivating concern of the early Puritans was to preserve 
social and ecclesial purity in the New World. This narrow view of salvation, admittedly 
broader that the modern evangelical preoccupation with personal, future salvation, still did 
not see much hope for the rest of creation outside of the Holy Commonwealth. We could 


diagram these respective soteriological positions with a series of concentric circles: 
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Solomon Stoddard’s generous church membership policies do not seem very 
radical to contemporary Evangelicals, but they were revolutionary for his time. Stoddard’s 
initiation of an open communion table and rejection of limited atonement in the context of 
18th century Puritan America is comparable to a confession of universalistic possibility in 
the present-day evangelical church. Stoddard’s approach suggests that he was heading 
toward a more balanced eschatological perspective. 

We can recognize Jonathan Edwards as the theologian who revitalized Puritanism 
by balancing out orthopraxis with orthopiety, but credit must be given to Stoddard for 
exposing Edwards to revivalism and the universal offer of personal salvation. Edwards 
harvested the fruit of Stoddard’s generous understanding of grace. 

Looking back, we can conjecture that Edwards’s insight into the necessity of both 
orthopraxis and orthopiety arose out of his own experiences of Christian renewal which 
focused his faith on Jesus Christ. Edwards’s emphasis on religious affections was a 
necessary corrective for the Puritan focus on orthopraxis. Edwards refocused Puritanism, 
which looked to outward appearances, around a personal relationship with Jesus Christ, 
and was thus moving toward a more balanced eschatology where Christ was present 
concretely as well as coming. At the same time, however, his attempts to restrict church 
membership after the Great Awakening indicate a de-eschatologized focus on personal, 
future salvation. Edward’s successors, who were theologizing without the benefit of a 
Stoddardian influence, were unable to preserve the tension between orthopraxis and 
orthopiety. The New Divines were not willing to give up the a priori assumption that only 
the Elect will be in heaven. They attempted to correlate reason and revelation, only to have 
New England Theology collapse at the end of the 19th century. 

Bruce Kuklick cannot fathom why 200 years of theological tradition in New 
England were laid to rest over the question of future probation (the possibility that non- 


believers could have a chance to accept Christ after death),! but it makes sense when one 


IKuklick, Churchmen and Philosophers, p. 222. 
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sees that the difficulties in evangelical soteriology could not be resolved from a de- 
eschatologized perspective. De-eschatologized theology demands that everything be seen 
through the lens of personal, future salvation (be it spiritual or material), but when both 
Enlightenment reason and Calvinist doctrine attempted to look through that lens, it would 
no longer focus. 

Evangelical believers who were willing to question the a priori doctrines of limited 
election and atonement either came to universalistic conclusions or abandoned the doctrine 
of substitutionary atonement. Among those who adopted universalism, the majority 
persisted in formulating their soteriology according to de-eschatologized terms. By making 
a belief in universal salvation their distinguishing doctrine, they continued to view 
everything through the lens of personal, future salvation. Compared to the Puritans, the 
universalists had an expansive view of Christ’s cosmic victory over every individual’s 
rebellion, but their eschatology was seriously restricted by their limited hope for 
redemption of the created order. With their concept of social covenant, the Puritans had a 
broader concept of concrete, temporal salvation, but whatever breadth of eschatological 
vision they gained in this area, they lost in their doctrine of limited atonement. We can 


place the universalists together with the Puritans in the second circle. 
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The majority of universalists in this period did not deny that there would be 
punishment after death for non-believers, they simply placed a limit on the punishment and 
gave it a purpose. The tortures of hell were meant to eventually bring all people to 
repentance. By insisting on this doctrine as a central tenent of faith, they preserved a de- 
eschatologized dualism, albeit in a more benevolent form. There was still a reduction of 
ethics to strict morality, which required a human division between those who kept Christian 
morality (good) and those who did not (bad). 

These universalists were attempting to preserve this benevolent soteriology side by 
side with an orthodox understanding of the seriousness of human sin. Since the doctrine 
of personal, future salvation remained as the central focus, it was still required to provide 
ethical motivation, but as we have pointed out, soteriology should not (and universal 
salvation cannot), play that role. Either their universalism would be reabsorbed into 
traditional Calvinist soteriology or they would abandon what remained of their orthodoxy 
and adopt a more optimistic, reason-centered theology. What happened, in fact, was that 
they took the latter path, moving away from Christian orthodoxy and toward Unitarianism. 

It is significant that the only Christians who were able to preserve orthodoxy 
alongside Christocentric Universalism were found among the Anabaptist sects—Brethren, 
German Baptists (Dunkers) and Mennonites—who considered themselves “secret 
universalists.” They affirmed the universal restoration of all human beings but did not 


consider the belief a teachable doctrine: “‘to have allowed the doctrine to become central and 
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conspicuous would have falsified it.”2 For these believers universalism was not a doctrine 
to affirm or deny. Their ethical motivation had no direct connection to their soteriology. 
John Murray’s approach to universal salvation remained the minority view. Like 
the Anabaptist sects, he began his preaching ministry determined not to focus his message 
on universalism. It was only when he was confronted by his contemporaries, who were 
demanding that he tell them what his understanding of the gospel looked like through the 
lens of salvation, that he adopted universalism as his distinguishing banner. Although 
many people were initially converted to universalism by listening to Murray preach, few 
were willing to retain his concept of a universal salvation that excluded punishment after 
death for non-believers.3 The doctrine was too un-apocalyptic in its lack of a moralistic 
dualism and eventually it was completely co-opted by the dominant understanding of 


universal restoration. 


B. Present Manifestations 

How are we to view the coming generation’s evident openness to universalism? 
The current doctrinal-emotional split must be seen as more a confusion—a reaction to the 
internal inconsistencies of the de-eschatologized structure of Evangelicalism—than a 
purposeful re-evaluation of evangelical soteriology. Evangelicalism has prided itself on its 
rational approach to faith, while refusing to recognize the biblical limits of reason for 
instilling faith. Without understanding what the roots of this confusion are—without 
grasping the need for re-eschatologization—the present generation is drifting into whatever 
solutions are offered as ways to better know God, both liberal and conservative: Process 
Theology, historical criticism, solidarity with the poor (Liberation Theology), spiritual 
disciplines, signs and wonders, and so on. But all these are hopelessly inadequate without 


re-eschatologization, without a renewed knowledge of where we are in relation to Jesus 


2Vernard Eller, Kierkegaard and Radical Discipleship: A New Perspective 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), p. 286. 


3Eddy, Universalism in America, p. 277. 
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Christ and his kingdom. In order to get an idea how the de-eschatologized approach is 


operative, it would be helpful to examine one of these trends 


Excursus on Christian Hedonism 


One of the latest trends among Evangelicals is “Christian hedonism,” the approach 
to Christian discipleship that says, “The chief end of man is to glorify God BY enjoying 
him forever.”4 John Piper’s recent book, Desiring God: Meditations of a Christian 
Hedonist, makes an exhaustive argument for the biblical truth of a hedonistic approach to 
Christianity:> 

Christian Hedonism is a philosophy of life built on the following five convictions: 


1. th longing to be happy is a universal human experience, and it is good, not 
sinful. 


2. We should never try to deny or resist our longing to be happy, as though it were 
a bad impulse. Instead, we should seek to intensify this longing and nourish it with 
whatever will provide the deepest and most enduring satisfaction. 

3. The deepest and most enduring happiness is found only in God. 


4. The happiness we find in God reaches its consummation when it is shared with 
others in the manifold ways of love. 


5. To the extent that we try to abandon the pursuit of our own pleasure, to that 

extent we will fail to honor God and love people. Or, to put it positively: the 

pursuit of pleasure is a necessary part of all worship and virtue. 

While this appealing position has made some Evangelicals uneasy, it has also 
gained the approval of such an evangelical spokesman as J. I. Packer. 

Christian hedonism is important for Evangelicalism to grapple with and understand 
because it reveals the dangers inherent in a de-eschatologized Christianity. Piper has taken 
a fundamental biblical truth—the ever present joy of life in Christ—and constructed a 


convincing case for its centrality to faith. If Evangelicals are uneasy about making joy the 


central focus of faith in God, and if they find themselves mounting an attack on Christian 


4John Piper, Desiring God: Meditations of a Christian Hedonist, (galley proof 
copy; Portland: Multnomah, 1986), chapter one, p. 1. 


STbid., ch. 1, p. 6. 
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hedonism, they should pay close attention to their critique because it will speak to their own 
de-eschatologized context. If Piper’s argument for Christian hedonism is difficult to refute 
(he seems to have an answer for every reproach that has been made), this is only because 
he has developed his position completely within Evangelicalism’s de-eschatologized 
theology. He is trying to communicate something that is true only within the context of a 
re-eschatologized faith to believers who are still within a predominately de-eschatologized 
context. In the process he is falsifying this truth. 

Piper grounds his case for hedonism in the realistic assessment that “the longing to 
be happy is a universal human experience.” The bulk of his book develops the argument 
that not only is this desire to be happy our main motivation, it is also a “good” motivation. 
The way we are as a result of the Fall (always desiring the happiness we once had in Eden) 
is defined as “good.” 

Piper’s argument is a classic example of de-eschatologized nest-building. In his 
own faith he has no doubt sincerely experienced the joy of knowing Christ. He recognizes 
that the joy generated in relationship with Jesus Christ is the only true alternative to the 
despair of facing the chaos of sin and death. Recognizing the importance of this joy for the 
Christian life, he grabs on to it and weaves it into a dependable nest. In order to legitimize 
the Christian’s pursuit of joy he depicts Jesus Christ, and ultimately God, as following the 
same principle. Based on his reading of Hebrews 12: 2 (“for the joy set before Him 
endured the cross...’’), Piper argues that Jesus’ love was never selfless and therefore we 
cannot aspire to selfless love.© He concludes that it is a sin to attempt disinterested 
benevolence. 

Piper’s whole book is a reaction to Evangelical moralism’s inability to build a 
secure nest against the chaos of modern life. Evangelical ethics, in its moralism and its 


apocalyptic desire to preserve a position on the side of the righteous, has advocated 


6[bid., ch. 5, p. 19. 
T[bid., ch. 5, p. 1. 
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disinterested benevolence because doing good without gaining any benefit seemed to be 
more righteous than self-serving benevolence. Piper recognizes that the denial of emotion 
for the sake of righteousness has reached bankrupcy in terms of providing sociological 
nestedness, but instead of abandoning the search for nestedness he goes to the opposite 
extreme, insisting that the way to stay on the side of righteousness is to seek joy in God. 
This is still an attempt to buffer the chaos without facing it. The chaos can only be 
faced in Christ. This means taking our focus off salvation, joy, fulfillment and nestedness, 
and re-eschatologizing our faith by focusing on Christ, who confronted the chaos of sin 
and death and overcame it. Once our focus is entirely on Christ, joy is a constant reality. 
Self-interested love is certainly the reality of the Fall, but Piper’s contention that this is all 


we Can expect is a denial of eschatological possibilities. 


C. Essential Contributions from Ellul and Eller 

Jacques Ellul’s approach to salvation turns out to be surprisingly similar to John 
Murray’s. Vernard Ellers’s approach, while not going all the way to Universalism, 
parallels Elhanan Winchester’s. The main difference between the Murray/Ellul position and 
the Winchester/Eller position is over whether or not non-believers ever enter into the 
punishment of the Lake of Fire. Murray and Ellul say, “No”: everyone’s name will be 
found in the Book of Life. Winchester and Eller say, “Yes”: the Lake of Fire is a 
redemptive punishment through which all non-believers will come to repentance (for 
Winchester this was assured; for Eller this is a hopeful possibility). 

The important difference between the 20th century thinkers, Ellul and Eller, and 
their 18th century counterparts, Murray and Winchester, is that the latter made their 
soteriology a central doctrine, while the former deny its significance for theology and 
ethics. Although Murray started out determined to keep away from a universalistic focus in 
his preaching, he soon found himself forced into such a position by the attacks of his 


contemporaries who demanded he explain his soteriology in de-eschatologized terms. 
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As conscious re-eschatologizers, Ellul and Eller understand that “the soteriological 
dimension is diminished with respect to the dimension of the kingdom,’ and therefore 
they cannot make personal, future salvation a focus of Christian faith. 

David Gill has raised the question whether or not one must accept Ellul’s 
universalism along with the main body of his approach to ethics, and we have already 
noted that Ellul’s response allows for the separation of the two,? but my reading of Ellul 
has led me to assert that Christocentric Universalism is a natural, though mistaken, 
corollary to his theological and ethical focus on freedom and eschatological hope. Ellul 
ends up being inconsistent when he affirms universalism as more than just a hope. 
Christian freedom and hope lead us to challenge the traditional orthodox assertion that there 
will be some who will not be saved, but they do not allow us to conclude that a// will be 
saved without a doubt. In our diagram of concentric circles Ellul should be on the third, 


however, he has occasionally placed himself on the second by mistake. 
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8Ellul, Jn Season, p. 76. 
9David W. Gill (ed.), unpublished transcript of an interview with Jacques Ellul 
(Bordeaux, France, July, 1982). 
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It is hope which Ellul feels drives a wedge between God’s judgment and his 
condemnation. It is hope which allows him to confront the passages in Scripture which 
separate mankind into the “saved” and the “rejected.” Despite his assertions that these 
passages must be correctly understood, Ellul almost seems willing to accept them at their 
face value because they close off all avenues for escape.!0 They put those who reject 
Christ into a hopeless situation. But that is the very point at which hope can begin to 


actually function. 


Hope obliges me to believe that the last man is in Christ, and by the last I do not 
Just mean the harlot or the savage or the idiot, which would be too obvious, but 
also the Nazi fanatic, the American millionaire, the killer, the dope merchant. These 
men are prisoners but they were not made to be prisoners. They are not yet finally 
lost. 11 


Because this universalism is grounded in eschatological hope, which is expressed 
ethically in freedom, Ellul cannot expect the church to find it very attractive. In fact, Ellul 
is fond of stating that “Christian freedom is intolerable.” !2 

It is one thing for Ellul to recognize that freedom is “the most crushing burden that 
one can lay on man,” and quite another thing to refuse to teach what arises out of that 
freedom, namely, universalism. What one believes, one shares with others. If 
universalism is what Ellul believes to be truth, then to withhold this truth is to deliberately 
keep others in the dark—a very serious failure of witness; or is it? We have observed that 
the early Brethren also held such a “non-teaching” approach to their universalistic 
soteriology, understanding that an attempt to teach the belief would end up falsifying it. 

Ellul is saying that only the person who is under the lordship of Christ can affirm 
universal salvation; therefore teaching the “truth” and reality of universalism to the 
nonbeliever is, in essence, teaching falsehood. The same paradox exists with the law of 


love, which makes perfect sense in the Kingdom but perfect nonsense in the world; or the 


10E}lul, Jn Season, p. 76. 
11 }lul, Ethics of Freedom, p. 18. 


12Jacques Ellul, The Subversion of Christianity, trans. G. Bromiley (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986), p. 170. See also Ethics of Freedom, pp. 90-91, 255. 
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fragrance of the knowledge of Christ (II Cor. 2:14-15) which is sweet to those in the 
Kingdom but the aroma of death to those who are perishing. These are not just different 
perspectives; they are examples of two realities. But how does one make the jump from 
one reality to the other? This is the essence of evangelism for Ellul which is the work of 
the Holy Spirit, but which demands the presence of the Kingdom in relationships to be 
effective. 

Universalism is simply not a part of the kerygma for Ellul, and by the same token 
the question of salvation must be removed from evangelism altogether. If, as Ellul says, 
“the soteriological dimension is diminished with respect to the dimension of the kingdom,” 
then the advent of the eschatological Kingdom, although secret and hidden, completely 
eliminates it. This calls into question most of the evangelical church’s attempts at 
evangelism. 

Ellul feels the church, and Protestantism in particular, has failed to uphold Jesus as 
both Savior and Lord. The difficulty Protestants have with understanding a switch from a 
preaching of only salvation to a preaching of the Kingdom indicates that “Jesus as Lord” is 
a foreign concept.!3 Ellul goes so far as to imply that a narrow focus on Jesus Christ as 
Savior is an attempt to disguise Jesus, and justify and explain ourselves. Ellul will have 
nothing to do with universalism as an excuse, either for one’s own lack of discipleship or 
one’s refusal to respond to the pain and alienation of the world: 


There is no point in seeking escape either in hazy Universalism of in classical 
religious consolations. Biblically, death is a terrible thing.14 


Ellul continues to affirm that the ultimate aim of discipleship is to introduce every 
human being to Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord.!> But an exclusive focus on Jesus as 


Savior can “very quickly cause us not to receive him as the living one, the total truth in 


13B}lul, In Season, p. 88. 
14E}lul, Subversion of Christianity, p. 196. 
ISEllul, Ethics of Freedom, p. 254. 
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person, but once again as an object, an idol.”!6 This suggestion reverses the usual 
accusation that universalism impoverishes evangelism; an evan gelism based soley in 
soteriology is ultimately impoverished. Protestantism’s narrow sense of pietistic, 
individualistic conversion betrays the de-eschatologized belief that the magic of saying the 
right words is stronger than the understanding of the significance of who it is who saves 
us—who it is and where he sits. 

This understanding of Savior must come out of our eschatology. Ellul wants to re- 
eschatologize the Christian faith, based on the New Testament assertion that the kingdom 
of God is proleptically present in Jesus Christ. The reason to be converted is not in order 
to be saved from hell after death, rather, it is to enable us to live freely under Christ’s 
lordship now. Means are much more decisive than ends in Ellul’s Christian ethics. 
Obedience is much more decisive than effectiveness. 

Given Ellul’s overwhelming focus on the re-eschatologization of theology and his 
de-emphasis of soteriology, one can perhaps overlook his momentary lapses into a de- 
eschatologized focus on personal, future salvation at the points where he affirms 
universalism as more that just a hope. Vernard Eller is a helpful correction in this area 
because he never goes further than affirming a universalistic possibility. Both Eller and 
Ellul are, before everything else, re-eschatologizers, but perhaps because Eller has focused 
on this theological purpose more than the widely-ranging Ellul, he has been able to resist 
the pressures to go all the way to universalism. In any event, Ellul’s universalism is a 
minor inconsistency, one that does not effect his re-eschatologizing, but one which could 
be misused in a de-eschatologized context if it were made a central focus. Because Eller 
does not actually affirm universalism, he is more likely to be listened to in the evangelical 
context, where the re-eschatologized approach is desperately needed. Eller is entirely 


within the third circle: 


16E]lul, Subversion of Christianity, p. 181. 
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For the last 20 years, Eller’s writing has examined the “historical eschatological” 
character of biblical revelation. Eller feels that Historical Eschatology is the perspective of 
Scripture, yet this is overwhelmingly ignored in the western Church’s individualistic, de- 
eschatologized approach to Christianity.!’ The historical eschatological perspective sees all 
aspects of life and faith as understandable only in terms of God’s ultimate plan for human 
history—the kingdom of God: 


This eschatological orientation inevitably makes theology not a matter of intellectual 
concept and abstract thought but a matter of historical narrative—dealing, thus, with 


the concrete particulars of social, public history. 18 

The de-eschatologized approach, which Eller sees as focused entirely on the 
individual, understands life and faith in terms of the functional benefits available to the 
believer now, with no reference to the future consummation of God’s will. In earlier 


books, Eller refers to this position as “the Individualist Atonement Model” and “Immediate 


17Vernard Eller, The Beloved Disciple, His Name, His Story, His Thought: 
Two Studies From the Gospel of John (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), p. 38. See 
also Eller, Proclaim Good Tidings, pp. 1-10. 
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Amelioration.”!9 In his most recent book, The Beloved Disciple, Eller brings all these 
concepts together under the label of “Divine Communication.” 

It is not, however, inevitable that Divine Communication end up as a de- 
eschatologized approach. It only becomes de-eschatologized when it rejects the broader 
Historical Eschatology of Scripture. 

Divine Communication deals with the question of how a transcendent God can 
communicate the gospel to individual human beings in a fallen, finite world. God is both 
the Lord of history and a personal God, concerned for each individual. Because God is a 
personal God it is unavoidable that we encounter God individually. But to meet the Lord 
of all history on an individual basis is a fearful thing. Too often Divine Communication 
flees from this concrete encounter with the Living God, moving away from the concrete 
into the mystical, despite the fact that biblical faith is fundamentally opposed to all moves 
toward mysticism.29 The conservative evangelical churches, in their pursuit of good, 
warm feelings (experiential mysticism), are just as guilty of this as the liberal theologians, 
with their intellectual mysticism.?! 

In the previous section I tried to answer the question why Christendom always 
seems to want to de-eschatologize the faith. Eller asks the same question with regard to 
this universal tendency to “mysticize” and comes to similar conclusions: 

The more specific, close, real, down-to-earth, and personal God is, the better is his 

position for exercising his particular functions of lordship, authority, judgment, 

command, discipline, counsel and direction—as also his particular functions of 
love, grace, forgiveness, resurrection and salvation (very much ‘person’ terms, one 
and all). Conversely, the further God is pushed into the passive realm of mystery, 


the more room that leaves us to take over as our own lords, authorities and 
counselors—and at the same time, to eliminate any need for grace or forgiveness... 


A God of Mystery is the easiest possible divinity to live with.22 


19Vernard Eller, War and Peace: From Genesis to Revelation (Scottdale, PN: 
Herald Press, 1981) and Proclaim Good Tidings. 


20Eller, Beloved Disciple, p. 77. 
21/bid., p. 87. 
221bid., p. 80. 
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Eller examines the gospel of John because it is invariably used as the basis for a 
mystical, intellectualized approach to Christianity. The author of the Fourth Gospel sounds 
as if he were taking an intellectual approach—he speaks the right “language’”—but he 
actually uses his understanding to subvert the tendency to mysticize. He starts right out by 
saying that the mysterious Logos becomes concrete Flesh. 

It follows that the called-for human response must be that of religionists henceforth 


dropping all their religious efforts to know God as nondiscrete Logos and now 
seeking to know him rather as that entirely discrete Flesh which he became to no 


other purpose than that we might know him in spirit and in truth.23 

The eschatological stumbling block is the Logos made Flesh— the presence of the 
kingdom of God. As long as the Logos and the Flesh remain separate, in a comfortable 
apocalyptic dualism, the situation is acceptable, but “when the true light (which will show 
up human darkness for what it is) threatens to ‘come into the world’ (i.e., to get specific 
and down-to-earth)—1t is only then that the world (including especially the religious world) 
quickly decides to know him and receive him not.”24 

The Fourth Gospel, then, is a response to the universal human tendency to de- 
eschatologize faith in Jesus Christ. It recognizes that Historical Eschatology must be filled 
out by Divine Communication, but as part of the broader Canon it also sees that Divine 
Communication without the broader horizon of Historical Eschatology cannot be the basis 
of true biblical faith. 

Evangelicalism needs to recognize that it tends toward the latter extreme. It has 
ignored Historical Eschatology for the immediacy of Divine Communication. The question 
we must answer is “How do we keep from continuing to fall over the eschatological 
stumbling block?” I have already suggested that re-eschatologization requires only that we 
understand that identity of Jesus of Nazareth, together with all the implications of his 
identity. Vernard Eller makes the same point, but goes much further to show how a re- 


eschatologized faith becomes the true source of ethical motivation. He stresses that the re- 


23Ibid., p. 97. 
24Tbid., p. 96. 
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eschatologized focus on God in Jesus Christ must preserve a balance between orthopiety 
and orthopraxis. 


The first step toward re-eschatologization is to pay attention to the proleptic words 


and actions of Jesus of Nazareth: 


We must first go to the New Testament... There we must learn just as much as we 
can about who this Jesus of Nazareth was, how he acted, what he taught, and what 


sort of person he was in his historical actuality.25 

But we cannot stop at this point. This is as far as our reasoning capacity takes us, 
but at this point we are confronted with the paradox of a man who is acting as God. We 
must go through the same struggle that Peter went through when confronted with the 
person and claims of Jesus. Jesus describes this struggle as “chewing on” his flesh and 
blood (John 6). Eller emphasizes the earthiness and concreteness of the words for “eat” 
and “flesh” that John’s Jesus uses and concludes that they leave us with no grounds at all 
to spiritualize the fleshly Jesus, nor our response to the Logos made Flesh. 

The very concept of ‘faith’ dare not be allowed to become vague, ethereal, and 

spiritual—that is, to identify just any sort of nonspecific believing something about 

something or other (belief in general). No, believing faith has to be direct, 

concrete, and content specific as a real person’s drinking real water or chomping 

real flesh.26 

We must conclude, with Eller, that re-eschatologization comes through meeting the 
fleshly Jesus in such a concrete, wholely committed way so as to “chew” his flesh. This 
“crunching” on Jesus’ flesh becomes the ethic of response to who Jesus is and what he has 


done for us: 


To eat is to believe in such a way as to serve, obey, and follow Jesus to the point of 
becoming covenantally united with him...no mysterious spiritualities are 


involved.27 


25[bid., p. 117. 
26/bid., p. 108. 
27[bid., p. 110 
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